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“Gn Eftimate of the Conbplaranicie Strength of Britain during ‘si 


prefent and four preceding Reigns; and of the Loffes of bir 
~ Trade from ea: de fince the Revolution. By. George 
Cc balmers. qto. 55. Jewed. Dilly. 


7 ITTLE has he ftudied the theory of man, or obferved 
his familiar life, who has not remarked; that the in- | 
dividual finds the higheft gratification in deploring the plea-. 


-fures of. the paft, even amid the enjoyments of the _prefent. 
‘Prompted thus by temper, he has in every age complained of 
its depopulation and decline, while. the world was the moft 


ulous and its affairs the. moft profperous. From the days 


of Elizabeth to the prefent, a period wherein this nation uh- 


derwent the happieft change, a twelvemonth has fcarce, paffed 
away, in which a-treatife has not been publifhed, either. by 
ignorance, by good intentions, or defign, bewailing the lofs 
of our commerce, and the ruin of the ftate. Yet, is there 
reafon to hope, that as: found philofophy trrumphs over uni- 


- verfal bigotry, mankind »as they grow wifer will become lefs 


fubje& to the dominion of temporary terrors, far lefs to the 
lafting impreffions of fancied mifery.’ 

Thefe are the words of our very intelligent and candid efti- 
mator, who has alfo informed us, that the materials of his pre- 


. fent tra€towwere ‘colle&ted for a * greater work,’ It isa fingular 
_-trait, inthe hiftory of the human mind, that it fhould even 
. fnd’confolation. from the profpect of misfortatie, and appa- 


rently delight in impending diftrefs. We have known many 
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of thefe gloomy prophets, who have fpent their lives in re- 
counting imaginary evils, and have looked on thofe as their: 
enemies who have been willing to enliven the profpeé& with a 
ray of hope. This is an apparent inconfiftency, which afto- 
nifhes the candid obferver ; yet philofophy may ftep to his af- 
fiftance, and, if it cannot generally elucidate the feeming con- 
tradition, may point out the foarce of our prefent appre- 
henfions. 

The great utility of the ftudy ef hiftory arifes from. the ob- 
férvation of & feries of caufes and effects; which fo ftrengthens 
the mind and informs the judgment, ‘that in fimilar fituations 
we may with fome precifion guefs at the event. We, at pre- 
fent, afford a new object in the hiftory of nations ; a nation 
equally diftinguifhed for commerce and for war, f{pirited in 
the field, aGtive and enterprifing in its mercantile views and 
concerns, deriving ftrength from its. defeats, refources from 
“its difappointments, and an increafing commerce from caufes 
which have been: its moft deftru€@tive enemies! There is, 
therefore, no means of judging of the event from our former 
.experience. The Phoenicians were a fet of merchants only; the: 
Carthaginians, who in many refpects refembled us, were foon. 
abforbed by the increafing power and prevailing fgrtune of 
Rome: yet they fufficiently demonftrated that commerce, even 
in a narrow fphere, fupplied the deficiency of national bravery 
and unanimity, and taught us to expeét the very fplendid re- 
fources which it might afford, if it were extended to a greater 
degree, fupported by an active fpirit, and an unanimous ex- 

‘-ertion. The fucceflor of Alexander, if he had had a fuccef- 
for, would have taught us the advantages of a warlike and 
commercial nation ; for the eftablifhment of Alexandria mutt 
have united the commerce of that age, which would, in its 
turn, have fwpported the fpirit and. intrepidity of the Mace- 
donians.—-We need not dwell. on the anarchy which fuc- 
ceeded the reign of this enlightened hero: the only other na- 
tion which united the characters of merchants and foldiers, were 
the Dutch; but they advanced a very little way in this path, 
and foon left the fplendor of the field for the more fecure oc- 
cupations of the compting-houfe. The little experience which 
hiftory affords of the fuccefs of this apparently heterogeneons 
union, has alone rendered our fituation ftriking and incredi- 
ble. Philofophers faw with terror an increafing debt, and an 
apparently diminithed population; and the ftatefman feemed 
to fink under the profpect of accumulating millions. , We ftill, 
however, exif ; and though under a temporary depreftion, 
may expe again to flourifh. It muft. be acknowleged that 
the extent of our commerce is fupported. by a bubble, which 
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from its own increafe muft; at /aft, break: but it has hitherto 
acquired ftrength by its extention; and, where millions are 
4nterefted in its prefervation, we may with reafon hope that 
the enn is at a diftance. As there was, therefore, no found- 
ation for comparifon, the apprehenfions and the credulity of 
Dr. Price ought not to be too feverely cenfured.. Though he 
failed in his attempts, yet to him we probably owe the la- 
bours of Meffrs. Wales and Howlet, as well as the ufeful in- 
formation of the prefent author. 

Mr. Chalmers has detailed the fubjeét ab ovo. It is thie 
Revolution at which all our accounts are begun, from which 
we date our increafes and declines, fince it isthe zra when 
we exerted our privileges as Englifhmen. The population at 
that period he ftates from the accounts of Mr. Gregory King, 
and. the trade from Dr..Davenant; and purfues his review of 
our trade through every war in which the nation was engaged, 
from the reign of king William to the end of the reign of 
George the Second. The refult of this enquiry is, that the 
trade which temporarily declined during tie periods of war, 
increafed with redoubled ftrength at the reftoration of peace ; 
like anothér Anteus, acquiring frefh vigour from its fall. 
Amidft all the horrors of the laft war the exports of the year 
1761 were at leaft equal to thofe' of the tranquil years 1749, 
1750, and 1751. 

It was in the year 1774 that Britifh glory had probably at- 
tained its meridian. Our exports amounted to more than fif- 
teen millions ; the public annual revenues to above ten mil- 
lions ; and even the peace-eftablifhment of feamen for the 
royal navy, confifted of a greater number than were found m 
all England, at the beginning of the century.—That the fun 
of Britain may decline is probable ; but our author’s informa- 
tion clearly fhews that it is ‘ not yet fet.? The effect of the 
war on our trade feems from this account to be but inconfi- 
derable ; the value of the exports in this very complicated 
centeft, compared to the moft glorious periods of our com- 


smerce, is only as 11 to 16 nearly ; and while, during the laft 


war, the extent of our trade aftonifhed the world, we are. in- 
formed that the value of our exports in the prefent is almoft 
double. 

_ The reader, who has liftened only to the declamatiois of 
difappointed ambition, or to the fuggeftions of an apprehen- 
five mind, will ftart at this new profpeét, which may appear 
like a delufive vifion, or the reveries of a heated imagination. 
As we have given-a very fhort abftra& of our author’s inveftiga- 
tions, withing that a more full and conne¢ted account fhould be 
B2 drawn 
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drawn from its proper fource, we fhall only now mention, 
that the feveral fats are taken from the cuftom-houfe accounts, 
the ledger of the infpector-general, or its tranfeript, fir Charles 
Whitworth’s State of the Trade of England. 

We cannot, however, help fuggefting to the very Fefpee. 
able author, that the peculiar fituation of this country may 
render even his authentic originals fufpicious. It will be at 
once obvious, that while numbers of our manufaéturers are 
ferving in our fleets and armies, thofe who remain may 
have their fhare of labour, while the manufacture is really de- 
caying. We are credibly informed that the woollen manufaé- 
tory in the weft of England has confiderably declined ; fo that 
fcarcely one half of the ufual quantity of woollens are at pre- 
fent made ; yet the diftrefles of the poor have not hitherto 
been very. great, on account of the diminution of the number 
of the workmen. The wool-merchants of Lincolnfhire are alfo 
Icud in their complaints. But it may then be juftly afked, by 
what means the value and quantity of our exports are increaf- 
ed? The anfwer is eafy. We now fupply on foreign fhores 
a great number of thofe who were during peace confined to 
our own kingdoms ; fo that the comparative value of our ex- 
ports is increafed, while our rea/ trade may be dimimifhed in 
a greater proportion than we are aware. This circumftance 
will acquire additional weight, when we confider, that, Ame- 
rica can afford our army fcarcely any thing but frefh provi- 
fions ; and that every other neceffary article muft be carried 
from England, and increafe its apparent trade. But though 
thefe confiderations‘ may affe&t in fome degree the profpett 
which Mr. Chalmers has given of our prefent ftate, they will 
not diminifh the force of his conclufions. ‘The coarfe wool- 
lens of the weft of England were almoft exclufively fent to 
Spain and the Mediterranean ; it is therefore aftonifhing thae 
they have even retained their prefent fhare of this trade. They 
will undoubtedly recover the whole of it again at the return of 
peace. The complaints of Lincolnfhire will not be fo eafily 
redreffed ; they do not, however, depend on the war, but on 
the encouraging, for a temporary profit, the large breed of 
fheep,’ the rich foil of that country increafing their fize as well 

as the length and coarfenefs of their covering. ‘This is a very 
- general error through the whole kingdom, and unlefs. pre- 
~vented, muftoneceflarily at laft deftroy our woollen. manu- 
\ dfagtures. 
0 It is not eafy to follow our exa&t and comprehenfive author, 
~mnlefs this article were fwelled to an enormous bulk : at 
‘the fame time every view which we could give of it, would be 
deficient 
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deficient in elegance as well as correétnefs. This, therefore, 
muft apologize for the concifenefs of the following account. — 
After enumerating the fhipping of England at different periods, 
and at different ports, he confiders the ballanee of our trade. 
He ftates that of different countries, ‘exclufive of our faétories 
and colonies ; and concludes that we gain yearly on our com- 
merce upwards of three millions and a half; on our colonial 
commerce upwards of two hundred and fixty thoufand pounds: 
on the trade with Scotland, above four hundred and thirty 
thoufand ; and, though we dedué the lofs on our factories of 
£-448,912, the net annual gain on the Britifh commerce is 
£ -31884,844. 

Our author next confiders the commerce of each country 
particularly, and points out an obvious fource of error in the 
unfavourable ballances, by remarking that the trade which 
appears moft unfavourable is carried on with thofe countries 
which afford us the raw materials, again to be exported; fa 
that the inconveniencies refulting from the ballances paid, are 
compenfated by the employment of our manufadturers. 

Mr. Chalmers next proceeds to the coinage, and gives an 
hiftorical account of the money coined at different periods, The 
gold and filver coins actually exifting now, he thinks, amount 
to £.20,000,000. 

He then proceeds to the precarious fubject of population ; ; 
points out with much candour the errors of Dr. Price; and 
having traced the fubje&t from the time of the Revolution, 
through fucceflive zras, and on the beft authorities, he con- 
cludes that the inhabitants of the united kingdoms exceed 
eight millions. To this account lord chief juftice Hale’s very 
philofophical effay on population is annexed. 

In a complicated work of this kind, where the figures and 
calculations are numerous, prefs-errors muft fometimes efcape 
the moft acute obferver. When Mr. Chalmers’s eft¥mate is 
reprinted, we would recommend to ‘him a revifal of the cal- 
culations ; for, we fufpeét, there are fome errors not included 
in his lift of errata. 

On the whole, we have perufed this work with equal -plea- 
fure and inftrnétion: The extent of knowlege difplayed in it, 
and the very philofophical and comprehenfive views of our au- 
thor, have feldom been equalled. Our weak fuffrages can add 
little to his credit; yet we ought not to refule our warmeft 
encomiums and beft withes. 


A Treatije 
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A Treatife on the Study of Antiquities as the Consiaaeent to Hiflen 
vical Learning. With an Appendix... By T. Pownal,, 8um 
6s. Dodfley, , on f 


‘THE ufual objects of the antiquary, if vist ufeful, ‘atetain ad! 
ing; and if not always refpectable for their real import- 
ance, often folicit our attention by an imaginary fplendowr. 
We are aware that this judgment will be confidered as fevere, 

.or treated as the crude remark of an uninitiated obferver ;' yét 
it is the refult of fome experience in thefe purfuits, which has 
énabled us to exclaim. with the royal preacher, that ail is va- 
nity. If we were folicitous to fupport an opinicn which will 
probably meet with few opponents, we might adduce the'tefti- 
mony of the author before us, who, with the moft profound ve- 
neration for the Society of Antiquaries, has yet dared to hint 
at and difapprove of the unconnected defultory mode in which 
the ftady of antiquity has been hitherto conducted. . 

‘This fociety is, he thinks, peculiarly adapted for the inve- 
ftigation of ancient learning, and for that knowlege of anti- 
quities which may be termed, in the language of lord Veru- 
lam, Aiftoria propria S vera. ‘The falfe antiquary has mifled 
the world by forming too haftily vifionary fyftems, and by 
making endlefs and ufelefs collections of relics and fragments, 
without fcope or view to any one point. This will be reliyi- 
oufly believed by every one except the profeffed follower of 
antiquity, who blames every thing which feems modern, 


‘ Non quia craffé 
‘ © Compofitum illepideve putetur, fed quia nuper.’ 


_ The only doubt which will remain muft arife about the li- 
mits between the true and falfe antiquary. But as this is not 
likely to be decided .by the prefent conteft, we fhould rather 
attend ¢o the work itfelf. Our author lays down, with fome 
precifion, the true end of learning, viz. the knowlege of the 
fyftem of man’s exiftence, and experience in the ufe and ap- 
plication of his powers to the right poffeflion and enjoyment 
of it. It is this end-which he has. chiefly in view in the ftudy 
of antiquity ; and, if it hasa tendency fo ufeful, and an objec 
fo falutary, it will defervedly attra& general attention. This 
ftudy is, therefore, according to our author, ‘ an experimental 
hiftory of the varying and increafing wants, and of the re- 
fources and various contrivances and ihventions of man, as 
thefe have from time to time been called forth by the different 
wants and varyitig fituations of his being.’ In this way it is 
an ufeful fupplement to hiftory, which defcribes only effects ; 
fometimes tracing them to their caufes, but generally inatten- 
tive 
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‘tive to the minuter circhmftances by which the feveralgganf- 
ations are regulated and performed. 

‘We have been particular 1 in this account of our author’s in- 
tention, becanfe it givés an interefting and philofophic view 
of a feience which: has been frequently ridiculed, and gene- 
rally negleéted. It is not eafy to form an opinion on this fub- 
geet, becaufe the execution is ftill imperfect. ‘The fecond and 
third parts, which, from their analyfis, appear to be very in- 
terefting, are omitted by the prudent advice of his bookfeller, 
who is apprehenfive 2 about the reception of thofe before us, As 
far as we can perceive, by an attentive confideration of the 
fubje&, the plan juft given feems more f{pecious than folid, ap- 
parently captivating the fancy without interefting the judg- 
_ ment. The hiftory of man, abftrattedly confidered, is cer- 

tainly affifted by the inveftigations of the philofophic antt- 
quary ; but an acquaintance with the refources of untutored 
‘Mature, and the rude efforts of the native fayage, though it 
may increafe our éxperimental knowlege of the ufe and apph- 
‘cation of our powers in general, feems to havea very flight 
tendency to increafe the enjoyment of our exiftence, or to 
multiply the advantages of a more refined and enlightened 
ftate of fociety. Yet we would not with faftidionfly to rejeét 
every thing whofe utility is not immediately apparent. 

Our author’s firft attempt in this phifofophreal archeology 1s 
to analize the powers of enunciation and the elements of fpeech. 
4n this analyfis he diftinguifhes original languagés from thofe 
which have been cultivated and refined. The former are 
ftrongly expreffive of fenfible objects, the latter comparatively 
weak and abftratted. Language, he obferves, differs alfo in 
confequence of the defects of pronunciation, when fpoken by 
-thofe whofe organs are not fitted by. cuftom to the peculiar 
founds. He, therefore, compares the appellations of common 
objects in the original of uncorrupted languages, the Welth, 
the Celtic, thofe of the American Indians, and th® original 
primeval Greek, which Homer ftyles the language of the 
gods. He in this part fuggefts an obfervation which deferves 
attention. 


‘ From what(fays he) has fallen in the way ofa very fuperficial 
-curfory reading, duch as-the writer of this paper, who is neither 
iettered nor learned, in his detached-hours of leifure has been 
capable of purfuing, Lam convinced that a certain degree of ag- 
nation may be traced between the languages of the north- eaftern 
and Chinefe Tartars with the weftern Indians of North America ; 
that a very clofe agnation between the languages of the ancient 
northern nations of Europe with the Greeks and Latins, would 

atife and perpetually occur in every line of this reicaveh,’ 
B 4 We 
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We with to find this remark placed above conje&ure by the 
concurrent obfervations -of navigators. It will give amore 
clear view of the origin of the native Americans than any geo- 
gtaphical difcoveries can afford. Mr. Pownal afterwards 
purfues this fubje&, and we fhall give a fhort fpecimen of his 
manner from this part of his work. i 4 


‘ Both the Tartars and Indians, when they mean to fpeak of 


a people as to their tribe or nation, compound their name with 
the word ach, ack, acha, or aga, which people of different 
countries and climates, from an almoft impoffibility of founding 
the gutteral exaétly alike by organs of a different texture, pro- 
-pounce very differently ; fome founding it ax, others aga, agua, 
others aks, iki, When the Europeans endeavour to pronounce 
_or write the Tartar names of their tribes, they fpell them, Oft- 
ack, Budzi-acki, Coff-ack, and Crofs-aqui, Carakelp-iki, Calm- 
ucks, Com-ucks, Perm-iki, &c. The European interpreters in 
America (generally pedling traders, very illiterate and ignorant) 
‘when they attempt to exprefs the Indian pronunciation either in 
fpeech or writing, make alfo various terminations of the fame 
‘word, ’Saki, Siffis-aki, Meffis-agaes, Sen-aga, or Sen-ake, 
Ononda-agaes, Cayug’-agaes, Canyung’-agaes, Aban-aquis, 
Aban-ikis, Cherekees, or Chara-agaes, which the Spaniards 
‘pronounce Cheri-aguas. What in copying the Tartar word is 
written, Sayoth a hunter in Europe, is by the French in North 
- America written Sieux. I muft obferve ex pallant, that ach in 
Welch and Irith fignifies tribe, race, or. people. 
_.¢ * Ski written varioufly, as fkoi and fkoia, fki and fkie, 
fkaia and fkaja, when affixed at the end of a Tartar word, figni- 
fies the area or diftriét fo called. To quote examples of this 
would be endlefs ; the reader needs only to throw his eye on any 
map of Siberia or Tartary : fki in the Indian language varioufly 
pronounced, and: written by our interpreters, as fkey, fkeag, 
fkaid, icot, feur, affixed to ends of words, has the fame meaning ; 
‘multitude of inttances of which the reader will find in any map 
.of North America. ‘ 

* The Tartars, originally call Oiim, Ojim, Ouim, Gojem ; 
Tjeudx, Tyeutz, ufe particles of words, which, prefixed to the 
names of places and people, fignify relative pofitions, as, on this 
fide, Or on the other fide, over, beyond, alfo a particle which feems 
to fignify uadvr, or below. ‘i hefe particles are ma, mai, maje, 
or maeft; es or efk; andja; as Ma-gougi, Igougi, and Iagou- 
gi, Schin, Macichin, Zchin, Scheudi, Ja-dfcendi, and Ma- 
‘dfeudi. The Indians of North America have the fame pre- 
fixes, with this obfervable circumftance, that in pronouncing the 
es or efk, they accompany the enunciation with the motion of 
the hand from them ; in enouncing mai, with a motion towards 





¢ * Thus Sky in Englifh does not mean the firmament, the hea- 
wens; butthe expanfe—the celeftial horizon." ‘ 
tnem. 
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them. Whether the Tartars aid their{peech in like manner with 
aétion I know not. To give one or two inftances rather as expla- 
nation than proof, we have feen above ‘that ack, aks, aqui, or 
aga, means in the Indian language, tribe or race. ‘Now, the 
Indians, by adding ’sk, ’s, andma to this word,- exprefs the re- 
mote or hither tribes-; ’{-aks means the firft, and maflafaki the fe- 
cond ; both which. relative appellations are found amongft the 


‘Weftern Indians. . Oghneghta 1s a pine-tree, Oghneght’ada is a 


country of pine-wood,: ’Sk-oghneght’ada is the country beyond, 
or on the other fide of the pine-wood ; hence comes the name 
of the town on the Mohawks river in New York, called Shenect- 
“ady ; but to mark the power of this affixed particle the ftronger, 


“Zt'is to be obferved, that when an Indian at Shenectady {peaks of 
“Albany, he calls Albany ’Skogneght’ada, Cani-aderi is a lake, 
*Caniaderi-ada is the couniry of Lakes, "Scaniad-eri-ada is the 


region beyond the country of Lakes. Watchufet, or Watthufed, 
is.a great mountain, fo called, in New England. The country 
‘next, the fea, when the firft fettlers fought the name of it, was 
called Maeftchufed, Maef-tchufet, Maflatchufet. The names 
_of that tribe of the five nation Indians, who are by Englifh and 
“Dutch in New England. and New York called Mahawk and Ma- 
“quas, is Can-yongwe-aga, the people quho are at the head of men ; 
but the appellative given to them by the River and New England 
“Indians, was Ma-aga or Ma-aqua, and Ma-ach’, which fignities 
the hithermoft tribe, or that tribe of the Five Nations which was 
neareft to them ; and in-the like manner; the tribe whofe actual 
-appellative wasT fononteotana-aga, fignifying the tribe which lives 
on, or over, the great high mountain, .or on the height of the 
land, called, by the French Tfonontuans, and by the Englifh 
and Dutch vulgarly Senekaes, 1s fo, called by the relative appel- 
lative ’Sen-agaes, or the furrhermott tribe. 

‘ In like manner, ¢onfidering the indefined impreffion which 
the founds by which the name of the Tartars were originally ex- 
prefied, and the vague ufe made of the elementary characters by 
thofe who firft wrote them, Oim, Ojim, Ogim, Ovim, Goigim, 
Tjeudim, or Tjeudz, and Tjeutz. | fee the very Tartar name in 
the word Tjet2, Tjeutz. To this applying the prefixed particles 
exactly and precifely as before, I find the ’Stjeuthe, Mais-Tyeu- 
the, the Scythe, and Maflageta, the yonder and the 4: her Ge- 


ta, Goethe, or Jeuts.| And to go one ftep further in this expla- 


nation, when I find the Getz written by the Greeks Karis, and 
by the Hebrews, Chittim, or Chediim ;, and then fee the name 


. of the people of Macedonia written Maxerle; I do not hefitate 


to analyfe this word Ma-chedim, or Ma-cedom, the dither Che- 


_dim or Chittim. There is another very fingular circumftance of 


fimilarity between the names of the numerals of the Weftern In- 
dians of North America, the Chipotaes’ and thofe of the North- 
ern Tartars of Kamfchatfki. 


One 
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; Indian - Vartar 
One Petkick © {| Innen . 
Two - Neech Neach .- 
Three Nizoty Nioch 
Four Ni-annin Nizach 


* The fingular circumftance, which ftrikesme, is, that of the 
unit feeming in both to belong to a different feries from thofe df 
we two, three, and four, and i in both changing to words be 

with Ni or Neé, inftances which I defire may be ene. 
fio to be adduced as examples or illuftrations, not proofs.” ~~” 


Our author next proceeds to the different methods of con- 
veying ideas to diftant places, or to future times. Thofe 
practifed in the earlief ages have generally been known by the 
names of hieroglyphics, or pi€ture-writing. He obferves that 
antiquaries, from Jamblichus to Kircher, have mifled the world 
by the Platonical refinements on thefe fubjects, inftead of en- 
quiring into the real forms of the different inftruments which 
were then in ufe, and which were employed as fymbols to ‘con- 
vey the thoughts of an untutored race. ‘Thefe inftruments He 
recommends to our attention, in order to arrive at the know- 
lege of the early infcriptions ; and we muft own that the ad- 
vice is judicious; but the end will never conduce to the more 
fecure poffeflion or enjoyment of our exiftence. It may very 
innocently amufe the fleeting moments, and may fuggeft the 

‘flattering delufion, that our labours may not be entirely ufe- 
‘lefs, becaufe they have an end and obje&. 

- It muft indeed be confeffed, that the uncertain nature of ety- 
mology, and the wifble darkue/s of the ancient mythology, af- 
ford us no ground to raife an ufeful fuperftracture. Our au- 
thor laments the precarious ftate of the latter, and traces only 

the outlines of the real adventures from which they may have 
been derived. Mr. Bryant and Dr. Mufgrave have already 
exhaufted this fabje& ; and the world is in poffeffion of our 
fentiments on their tendency and importance. Our author 
gives no very ftriking view of the ancient mythology ; his 
chief aim being to trace from what man now is, from his pre- 
fet purfuits and objeéts, what probably were the ends of our 
-anceftors in the earlieft periods; and from the comparifon to 
endeavour to explain both hiftory and mythology. ‘This he 
purfues i in a variety of inftances, with much knowlege and fonie 
_addrefs ; but, as the outlines of his fyftem are not new, we 
_ gid mot feel ourfelves much interefted in the detail.—The 
principal voyages and adventures, he thinks, were commer- 
cial expeditions. 

He goes on to enquire how certain portions of the wealth 


acquired by commerce were employed ; and this is illuftrated 
by 
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by a comprehenfive and, we helieve;® am accurate account of 
the Roman revenues and meafures of finance ; and he ther 
gives fome obfervations on the aétwal*mechanical force exert- 
ed by the. ancients, which has not -hithesto' been accurately 
underftood, or adequately explained... This is afterwards illu- 
ftrated by a defcription of the galleys. wen the chariots of the 
ancients. 

Mr. Pownal next proceeds to the curudlony of the ancients, 
and compares ‘their hiftory:and their mythology. The former, 
which pretends to give the actual ftate of.faéts and deeds in a 


. yegular feries, and to afcertain. the feveral eras, our author 


rejeéts as uncertain and precarious. He thinks we have an- 
other guide in their mythology, which:he reprefents as giving 
a ‘ general reprefentation of the general courfe of “events ;* 
and thinks that it therefore affords fufficient knowlege for all 
the purpofes of experience and ufe, equally as well as that 
which affumes and pretends to give an actual. fate of faéls and 
deeds. . From this. opinion he lays down the following v 

curious rule: ‘ while on one hand we fhould not refafe all hi- 
ftoric faith to what is reprefented only ‘in fable ; fo on the 
other extreme we muft not receive that as: hiftoric nartative of 
aétual faéts and events, which is only reprefentation ‘in apo- 
logue and muthos of the general ftate and courfe of events in 
the hiftory of man and nature.’ - This rule is exemplified’ ‘by 
the explanations of fome of the fables of antiquity. The Ar- 
gonautic expedition he hence infers to be only an allegorical 
defcription of commerce in its two great channels, and which 
confequently contains plain and a@tual information. And'tle 
fhips of Alcinous, which are fuppofed- by Homer to be ani- 
mated and infpired with a knowlege of their courfe, afford an 
equally exa& proof of the difcovery of the loadftone !—Thefe 
are really the opinions of our author, who, on other occafions, 
is not deficient in fagacity and good fenfe, : 

This work contains fome obfervations which deferve the at. 
tention of the antiquary and {cholar. . The fyftematic and phi- 
lofophic fpirit which animates it, is worthy of imitation ; but 
it is not without its imperfections. The language is harfh and 
intricate; and the detail of the obfervations fametimes obfcure, 
and frequently interrupted. We with him to pay fome atten- 
tion to thefe circumftances, in his future volumes, if he 
means ‘that the copy, which he gives to his bookfeller, thould 
be really advantageous. 

The Appendix confifts of four differtations. 1. On the 
Elements of Speech. 2. On the Origin of Written Lan- 
guage. 3. An Abjtract of aMemoir, by general Melvile, on 
Ey the 
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. the thips of the Angers: 4. On the Chariots of. the An- 
cients*, 

. The fabje&s. of | thefe Differtations are curious, but they 
would fuffer from abridgment. Our author, who has been in 
an elevated fituation in America, has preferved many curions 
remarks on the picture-writing of the Indians; and, from an 
attentive confideration of the hieroglyphics tran{cribed by Po- 
cock, Norden, &c. has made fome fatisfatory efforts to ex- 
plain them. But the relations which the moit fuccefsful 
explanations can extract from relics fo obfcure and unpromif- 
ing, will not repay the labour of the inveftigation; fo that we 
fhall not detain our readers by the difcuffion.. The charatter 
of general Melvile is already eftablifhed : we can only: wie 
for a more particular account of his inveftigations. 

It might appear unpardonable:to the true antiquary, if we 
omitted to inform the world, from governor Pownal’s treatife, 
that Mr. Worde, who has already afforded it fome material 
affiftance, in the acquifition of the Egyptian language, is ‘ in 
purfait of its revifal and reftoration.’ This.unfortunate peo- 
ple, whofe credit for fcience feemed to be firmly eftablithed, 
have lately been degraded from their high rank ; but as they 
were exalted without foundation, fo they have been depreffed 
without reafon. We have indeed no very fanguine expecta- 
tions of the difcovery of myfterious fcience, or concealed phi- 
lofophy, from their hieroglyphics, if, as Herodotus has in- 
formed us (Euterpe, chap. 125), the infcription on one of 
the pyramids contained the expences of the workmen employed 
in © pariley, onions and garlick.’ 





Elements of Phyfie and Surgery, (Concluded, from vol. liv. p. 438. } 


THE volume of Surgery is not new. It was publifhed in 

1779, and fhortly noticed in our Review, vol. li. p. 236. 
The character which is there given is concife; but as it now 
appears with greater dignity, deduced from general principles, 
and affuming the form of’a regular fcientific treatife, it more 
forcibly commands our attention. During the laft thirty years 
furgery has been cultivated with much fuccefs ; and its pro- 
grefs has not been retarded by the delufive theories and ima- 
ginary fyftems, which have mifled the obferver, and embarrafl- 
ed the practitioner of medicine.’ Though it has not yet been 
cultivated as a fcience,in utility it has been unrivalled ; and 
few fciences have equal pretenfions to our efteem, fince the 
minute arid fuccefsful additions of different ages have at lait 


em es --— a + 


© The laf was printed, if we miftake nots in Berenger’s Horfe- 
manfhip. 
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accumulated a mafs of experience. whichis highly beneficial 
to mankind. Dr. Aitken profeffes to have paid great atten- 
tion to this part of his fubje& ; but, from the confined nature 
of his plan, and the extenfive and ufelefs quotations from Say- 
vages, Linnzus, and other: nofologifts, we are not able to 
perceive the rudiments of any material improvement, or. ot 
many parts of the prefent fuccefsful prattice. 

The principal forms or modifications of local difeafe may, 
he thinks, ‘ be irs ein arranged under five heads, or 
are rather five... 1. Swelling, 2.: Diflocation, 3. Divifion, 
4. Deformity, 5. "Obfirndion.’ 

External inflammation is often the object of furgery, and 
really attended with tumor ; but there is little precifion i in ar- 
ranging the internal inflammations, where there is no appa- 
rent fwelling, under this head ; or including, in the Elements 
of Surgery, a very: extenfive clafs of difeafes which are the 
conftant objects of the phyfician’s attention. In his pregrefs 
he gives the ufual views of this fubject, with fome diftinétions 
which feem to us affected. The degrees of inflammation he 
divides into ‘ adhefive and effufive inflammation ;’ and among 
the mechanical caufes he gravely enumerates metal, wood, 
ftone, cloth, bone, &c. 

His opinions of fuppuration are in. fome refpedts peculiar : 
we fhall therefore beg leave to give them in his own words. 

‘ Suppuration, the fpontaneous iffue of inflammation, not dif- 
appearing by difcuffion or mortification, is, for the moft part, 
abundantly rapid and extenfive, and requires thefore no pro- 
motion, 

‘ Suppuratives. 

‘ Appellations. Suppurantia. Maturantia. Suppurants. Phio- 
giftic caufe. 

* Definition. Matters promoting fuppuration. : 

¢ All that feems indicated onthe part of furgery during fup- 
puration is to ward off irritation, that the purulent :procefs may 
not be deftructively extended. A due application of poultice 


- has this effect. 


‘ The greateft part of the applications, named fuppuratives, 
poffefs no fuch chara‘ter, a circumftance rather fortunate, ac- 
cording to inference, from what is premifed. 

‘ If it fhall be fuppofed to bea falutary meafure at any time 
to promote fuppuration, fubftituting fuppuratives in the ftead of 
antiphlogiftic remedies, is the obvious courfe. Nutritious ali- 
ment may be properly conjoined.’ 


This is, in many refpects, a partial and incomplete account, 
for fuppuratives really exift. ‘They are fometimes relaxants, 
and fometimes ftimulants, which are employed according to the 


- prefent circumftances of the difeafe. Ina rapid violent in- 


flammation, 


































































‘ferent internal inflammations. 


_ viate the fymptoms. 





ed to be ferviceable. 
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fiammation, fomertation and poultices often accelerate fuppu- 
ration. In a critical’ abfeefs' and an: exhaufted conftitution, 
“we ‘tuft: have recoiirfe to the moft aétive ftimulants. Dr. 
“Aitken fufpeéts that bark has been too generally depended on, 
‘and too Tavifhly praifed in mortifications ; but we with that 


“he'had given his opinion on this fubje& more fully than by a 


quzre, and a reference to Dr. Cullen, who thinks the remedy 
‘not adapted to thofe mortifications, which are the confe- 


“quence of inflammation. Spreading mortification thay be 


-© completely: removed,’ he thinks, ‘ by amputation,’ which 
he quaintly calls, ‘ a fubftitution of wound ;’ but he allows 


‘that * the moft Herculean expedients are daily obferved to be 
‘ abortive’—In fa&t, a /preading mortification is never removed 


by amputation ; for this Herculean remedy fucceeds only after 
a tendency to feparation is evident, and is otherwife fcarcely 


‘juftifiable but on the old tenet of Celfus, ‘ melius anceps quam 


nullum experiri remedium.’ The confequences of the prema- 
ture attempt are a putrid fever, or at beft a return of the mor- 
tification to the ftump. 

Our author then proceeds to give fome account of the dif- 
We can find little to blame or 
praife in thefe details; for the very general relations which his 


‘Jatttude admits are not materially different from the common 


fyftems. Each difeafe is attended with the ufual parade of re- 


‘ ferences and quotations: the inflammation of the fpleen of 
‘the mediaftinum; the peritonzum, and the diaphragm, which 
very feldom occur, and are fcarcely to be difcriminated, oc- 

" cupy an equal fhare of his attention with the peripneumony 


or enteritis, It is indeed probable that thefe difeafes are fel- 


dom original, or unconnected with neighbouring inflamma- 


tions ; we therefore. think that the time aid attention of Dr. 
Aitken’s pupils are mifemployed in thefe minute particulars ; 


vand we do not fee an any inftances that they admit of pe- 


cular treatment. | 

His general plan of curing inflammations is the fame as s that 
of fevers and in fat the indications of cure for every difor- 
der muft be the fame, viz. to remove the caufe, and to alle- 
The general antiphlogiftic remedies are 
bleeding, purging, abftinénce, dilution, cool air, and ano- 


., dynes. The topical ones are local bleeding, poultice, or 


« pultaceous medium’, cold, and anodynes. Blifters, he 
thinks, evacuate from veflels too remote from the part affect- 
He feems not to be aware of any other 
effet from their application. } 

His chirurgical abilities do not on the whole appear in a 


more refpectable light than his medical attainments. Asa 


{pecimer 
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{pecimen of this part of his work we fhall feleét his obferva- 
tions on the cure of the hydrocele, and chiefly for this réafon, 


that the difeafe has attrafted the attention of the moft emii- 
nent furgeons of London. 


© Special Cure. The pecuhar ftruure and funétion of the 
parts concerned in {crotal hydrokele permit a very great {peciality 
in its curative condu@. The mode may be 

¢ x, Palliative. 2. Radical. . 

‘ Palliative Cure. The palliative management of fcrotal hy- 
drokele confifts in affording a fmal} vent to its ferofity nearly as 
propofed for partial dropfy im other fituations. As this practice 

does not materially affect the ftate.of the exhalant and abforbent 
weflels of the tefticle and its coats, a re-accumulation of the fluid 
xery conftantly and foon takes place: henceits name. . 

‘ Radical Cure. ‘The radical cure of fcrotal hydrokele is effete 
ed by aftificially difcharging its ferofity in fuch a manner.as to 
procure an obliteration of the.cavity in which. it had been col- 
lofted, and thus effectually fuperfede .its generation for the fu- 
ture. On this. account the practice is juftly denominated ab- 
folute. 

‘* Modes. Obliteration of the vaginal cavity containing the 
fluid. coriftituting {crotal hydrokele, in which its radical cure 
eonfifts, is procured by adhefive inflammation. extended over alt 
the furface of the tefticle and its vaginal coat, by which concre-~ 
tion is eftablithed. 

‘ The applications or modes of chirurgic medicine, to obtain. 
the (ecified cure of {crotal hydrokele, have been various: thofe 
moftly efteemed give to its ferofity artificial opening like that of 
apetbune, by which fufficient inflammation is excited; namely, 

- Incifion. 2. Cauflic. 3. Seton.. 

, Rach of the fpecified modes of radical cure of fcrotal hydro- 
kele have had their abettors, and may have peculiar advantages ; 
all of them have in fact fueceeded. ‘Candid experience will pro- 
bably award the preference to the firft propesly executed. 

* The regulation of the inflammation, by whichever: method 
of radical cure of fcrotal hydrokele ind requires. much at- 
tention; exceffive, i it mutt, be reftrained. by. theansi iphlogiftic reme- 
dies ; deficient. it require$ excitement by adequate irritation.. 
Confolidation and cohefion are generally thus attained fafely 
within the {pace of three or four weeks. 

* Exploded Modes. ! 
* 1. Excifion of the vaginal coat, Je. 

* Experience has manifefted, that, excifion.of the vagigal 
‘coat of a tefticle, and of a portion of its integuments, ere 
enlarged and otherwife altered, (2-plan of operation that 
projected for the radical cure of Conieal hydrokele;) is alingeeber 
unneceflary; therefore, becaufe exceedingly painful, itis cruelty. 

* 2. Injection, ‘Through the fmall vent practifed for the cure 
of Birotal hydrokele it has been fuppofed, that a fluid irritant 
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matter may be injected into the vaginal cavity of the ferotum,; 
that may fafely excite inflammation and give concretion. _Vinous 
fpirit has bee tried and found to be dangeroufly ftimulant. 

‘ 3. Irritation from a folid. Allowing the fheath of the inftru- 
ment employed to form the vent for the palliative cure of fcrotal 
hydrokele to remain in contact with the tefticle for fome time to 
give the requifite irritation and inflammation has been tried, and 
ound to be inexpedient.’ . 


_The language of this volume is moré exceptionable than 
that of the formers We have no reafon. to think that fur- 
. gery has derived a material benefit from our author’s extraor- 
dinary attention :—‘ Chirurgic cure of fracture,- he obferves, 
confifts in reductien or repofition, named coaptation, and 
vulgarly fetting.’—-But it would be unjuft.to deprive the 
reader’ of his elegant and laboured obférvations on ampu- 
tation. 
| * Amputation confidered as a Remedy of Wound. 

¢ Amputation confidered as a remedy of wound or the conver- 
fion of lacerated contufed wound isto fimple wound is never to be 
rafhly inftituted ; becaufe, in circumftances feemingly defperate, - 
healing furprifingly accedes: the extent of the power of the plaftic 

rinciple to regain integrity, although not unbounded, is much 
fiiaee than that which prefuming furgery too often unhappily al- 
lots toit. 

‘ The healing of wound ofevery denomination, after inflam- 
mation is fufficiently abated, is more likely to be promoted by 
dietetic than by pharmaceutic medicine, not excepting the much 
extolled Peruvian bark.’ 


We have examined this work with the greateft candor and 
attention. We.withed at leaft to recommend it for the extent 
of its views, or the accuracy of its compilation ; but juftice 
obliged us to declare, that it is deficient in both refpe@s. Our 
readers will form their own opinions from the feveral extraéts ; 
and we can faithfully affert; that the felection has been only in- 

‘fluenced by the ‘apparent importance of the fubject, or the in- 
tereiting nature of the feveral particulars. - 


yp a 





_ Effay on the Nature and ‘Cure of the Phthifis Pulmonalis. By T. 
Reid, M. D. “800. -35.6d. in Boards. — Cadell. 


7 E have perufed this performance with equal pleafure and 
*. advantage. It feems. tobe the refult of long experience. 
Wehaye no doubt of its favourable reception ; for the world 
’ fill-wants: faithfal'and exa& obfervations, rather than a {plen- 
did fyftem ; and @ plainuefs of narration which ‘ moves more 
than, eloquence,” : 
Teepe Gee aad 4g aT he 
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The’ author gives a picture of the difordér, which, perhaps, . 
‘differ's ‘only in its fhades from thofe of othérs. It feems to be 
effentially the fame, He flatters the confumptive with hopes 
of cure in the firft ftages;, and feems to think that even in its 
advanced ftate the diforde?, is not entirely: defperate.. This 
is, however, a fallacious fubje& ; for it isnot always eafy to: 
fay, that a phthifis has a€tually taken place: a'violent catarrh’ 
is fometimes attended with. its moft « characteriftic fymp- 
toms. ‘There are, indeed,‘ two or three inftances, in the re-' 
cords ‘of medicine; where the’ difeafe and the recovery ‘have 
been ‘afcertained with equal certainty’; from their exiftencé 
we need not.defpair, but they are too few to afforda founda=" 
tion for‘any very fanguine expectations. | 
Dr. Reid’s opinion of thé caufeof the diforder may be the fubject. 
of difpute ; we fhall candidly own that he has led us to doubt. 
the juftice of; fome eftablifhed opinions ;- and doubts.are often 
the dying pangs of a fyftem. We. have frequently heard of 
tubercles and vomice; our author gives axmore exact account, 
of them than we have hitherto met with, atid from this part of 
his. work we fhall extraé a fpecimen, of his performance. ' 


* Tubercles are found, on diffeGtion of thofe who have died of 
this difeafe, of allfizes; from the fmalleft granules, to the big-: 
nefs of a horfe-bean, and corhmonly in clufters. On cutting into 
them they appear of a white {mooth cartilaginous fubftance. In 
the {malleft, no cavity or opening appears ; in thofe farther ad- 
vanced, on the cut furface we difcover fmall pin-holes; in thofe 
fill larger, are one of more cavities containing a fluid like pus ; 
which being cleared off, in the bottom is perceived feveral {mall 
openings or holes; through which, on prefling the tubercle, 
matter iflued, fimilar to that contained in its cavity. The larger 
tubercles, when emptied of their contents, appear like a fmall 
capfula, into which entered a branch of the afpera-arteria. 

‘ When the tubercles increafe, they are termed vomice. 
Thefe are alfo of various fizes, from halfaninch to two or three 
inches diameter ; and are ufually of an oviform. When found 
entire, their contents area whitifh, yellow, ath-coloured, green- 
ifh, and fometimes’ foetid matter ; and when ruptured, more or 
tefs reddifh. Several.branches of the afpera-arteria are found 
opening into thefe vomice: and they alfo communicate with 
others that lie contiguous: the apertures of the latter, are ragged 
and irregular; of the former, round and fmooth. The large. 
vomice are ufually found empty, but on preffing the lungs, mat= 
ter iffues intothe bronchia. ‘The branches of the pulmonary ar- 
tery and vein running upon the vomice, are found much con- 
tracted § and fometimes filled up with a fibrous fubftance ; their 
pendulous ends, hanging loofein the cavity of the vomice, com- 
pletely fhut up and covered with a thick flough. By this wife 
difpenfation, we fee the reafon, why hemoptoe does not more 
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frequently happen, when fo great a part of the fubftance of the 
lungs is deftroyed. And alfo, when it does take place, in what 
manner the mouths of the bleeding veffels are fhut up again, 

'¢ The parts of the lungs contiguous to the vomicg ate found 
inflamed, more or lefs folid, and impervious to air blown into 
the trachea ; for when the other parts are thus diftended, they 
remain depreffed ; nor is air admitted into the vomicx, or at 
_ teaft in very fmall quantiry. 

. © When the lungs are partially affected, the upper and pofte- 
rior partsare always difeafed, and the found portion is.the infe- 
rior and anteriore When the affection is general, the fuperior is 
the worft; and the left fide is. generally found more-difeafed 
than the right. ) 

_ © Wherever tubercles or vomica are found, they firmly adhere. 
to the parietes of the lungs near them ; by which means a com- 
munication between their cavities, and that of the thorax, is.en- 
tirely prevented. : 

‘ We have obferved, that the exhalent veffels being affected 

_ by difeafe in different degrees, are capable of changing their 
contents, from a pure watery. lymph, to a fluid fo vifcid, as to 
coagulate immediately on being fecreted ; and alfo to convert that 
lymph into pus of various qualities ; which in its natural flate is 
mooth, bland, compofed of globules refembling thofe in milk, 
and inodorous ; but according to the kind of inflammation, may 
become fcetid, thin, and fanious ; as we find it in phagedenic 
and cancerous ulcers. If then tubercles are formed by obftruc- 
tions in thefe veffels, by the vilcid ftate of the lymph ; and if pus 
is produced by fecretion, and not by fermentation, as has been 
fuppofed; it feems probable, that the {mall pin-holes. perceived 
in the fubftance of the tubercles, are the apertures of the exha- 

Ient veffels; and that the pus found in them, and iffuing out 
upon preffure, isthe lymph changed into that fluid, “ And if 
pus in thefe.cafes is produced merely by fecretion, fo likewite it 
would feem probable, that even in abfceffes, where there is a 
lofs of fubftance, it is not the melting down of the folids, that 
gives rife to the pus; but the pus being fecreted into the 
cellular membrane, from its preffure, and from other caufes, 
deadens the folids, and then diffolves them ; which is confirmed 
by obferving, that even a piece of frefh meat, if put into an ul- 
cer and covered-up, is foon deftroyed or melted down by the 
pus, which is thereby rendered more feetid.” In this manner 
we can account for the fubftance of the tubercles being confumed 
by the pus.that iffues intothem ; and by the continual fecretion, 


their fizes are increafed, till they burft into the ramifications of 
the afpera-arteria,’ 


By this time the reader is. aware that our author confiders 
pus, not as the neceffary confequence of an ulcer, buat as a 
fecreted fluid ; in which, if we miftake not, he is fupported 
by the late accurate and induftrious profeffor De Haen. He 


adds 
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adds. to this opinion, that a hectic fever is not the effect of its 
abforption and préfence in the mafs of blood. His chief ar- 
guments for this latter opinion are, that it is neither putrid or 
acfimonious ; and that heétics do not follow a purulent ftate in 
any other part of the body. There is even no evidence of pu- 
rulent matter being carried into the blood from the lungs, for 
one fet of the lymphatics pafs through the glands near the cla-— 
vicles ; and in thefe, as well as thé other conglobate glands, 
we fhould fometimes find fwellings, when any acfimonious 
fluid was tranfmitted through them. As.we have confeffed our 
doubts, we ought to ftate them. We have had fome reafon to 
fufpec that hectic fever has arifen from confined purulent mat~ 
ter in other parts of the body. We have clearly feen it in a fup- 
purated ovarium, where the exiftencé of pus was costfirmed by 
diffefion. A pfoas abcefs isa very rare complaiiit ; for many 
rheumatic affections of the neighbouring mufcles refemble it, 
and are miftaken fot-its firft ftage. We donot remember above 
four or five cafes of this kind; and in two we diftin@lly recolleé&- 
that it was attended with a fever not continued, but confifting 
of regular ¢vening paroxyfms terminated by a morning fweat. 
We adduce thefe inftances not to oppofe Dr. Reid’s opinion ;, 
for we maft own that hedtic fever is not the univerfal attendant 
‘of pus, even when confined, but only to limit it, Perhaps 
another concurring ¢aufe is neceflary to produce the com- 
plaint, befides the prefence of purulent matter in the bleod ; 
-bft though it is not apparently acrid, it may yet prove an 
active ftimulus to the internal furface of the heart.—We will 
not infult‘our refpectable author with any trite obfervations on 
Lpecific ftimuli. 

Dr. Reidext proceeds to give his own opinion : it is fhortly 
this ; when thé blood in the ftate formerly mentioned is dif= 
pofed to form tubercles, they diminith the furface of the lungs, 
from which a confiderable evacuation takes place ; they con- 
fequently leffen that evacuation, and induce the febrile fate © 
‘which ufually attends a fuppreffed difcharge. 

This opinion the author confirms by an exacé account of the 


: difeafe. and we think it probable in many views; and afeful 


in all. It may, at leaft, have the effect of turning the eyes 
both of praétitioners and patients from the topical complaint, 
arid of leflening the mafs of oils and balfams, which are daily 
poured down under the namie of pectorals. 

{t is, however, in one refpe& deficient; for it by no 
means explains the difficulty of healing thefe ulcers. The au- 
thor in vain mentions the impediment from the continued 
action of coughing ; for wounds from a pifto] bullet, oF a {mall 
fword, often heal under the fame difadyantages. It was this 
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difficulty of healing which led a celebrated profeffor to think 
thefe tumours of the fcrophulous kind ;. for they refemble 

. {crophulous tumors in ‘appearance, though confumptions do 
not exclufively attack thofe who are tainted with this unfor- 
tunate complaint. There is, indeed, an obvious anfwer to 
‘our exception : the tumors may in themfelves. be of a fimilar 
kind, though the diforder does not appear in the general ha- 
bit ; juft as a’perfon may have ‘an accidental boil who is by no 
means of an inflammatory conftitution. 

The cure is fenfible and rational. In the early inflaminatory 
ftage he-advifes fmall bleedings, a loofe belly, and the moft 
~eooling diet. Ipecacuanha he recommends every morning, fo 
. as to-excite a flight vomiting, and occafionally the elix. pare- 
goric. atbed-time. As the difeafe advances, the diet mutt be 
more nourifhing; the vomit repeated night and morning, and 
at bed-time the elixir vitriol, is recommended. ‘The fame re- 
medies are adapted to the-laft flage, with occafional aftrin- 
gents of the mildeft kind. 

He juftly oppofes the more heating balfams and the oily 
emulfions. For the latter he properly recommends the muci- 
lage of -gum Arab. or quince-feeds fweetened with’ poppy 
fyrup. He has not given his’ opinion of the myrrh: we 
would recommend it to his attention ; for we do not°find that . 
its ftimulant effeéts are injurious. It feems to ftrengthen the 
fyftem, and to facilitate expectoration. The bark too feems 
- to have been rejected without fufficient trial. It may ‘appear 

an indifferent commendation to fay, that'it has fometimes de- 
layed the dreadful cataftrophe; but in thefe circumftances 
it feems to fhew its beneficial effects. It has been chiefly 
ferviceable where the colliquative evacuations have been ex- 
ceflive. 

The frequent ufe of the ipecacuanha we look on as an ime. 
provément which promifes fuccefs ; though we have in general 
found the emetic tartar more ferviceable when occafionally 
ufed. ‘The refinements of a polifhed nation’ injure the pro- 
‘grefs of medicine. The more fevere remedies are fuperfeded 
‘by the more gentle ones, and an active fuccefsful prattice 
yields to a timid palliative courfe.. The methodifs at Rome, 
who profeffed * jucundé mederi,’ deftroyed the fyftem and neg- 
legted the precepts of Hippocrates.and ‘his fucceflors ; and me- 
dicine declined until the time of Galen. We would, therefore, 
‘recommend the antimonials, at leaft toaffift the ipecacuanha ; 
and in .a few cafes would even follow Dr. Marriot, in his very 
harfh and violent emetics. 

We recommend this treatife to general: attention. -It con- 
‘tains many judicious practical remarks; which‘we have no’ had 
00m to mention. 
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A Syftem of Vegetables,-tranflated from the thirteenth Editien of 
the Syftema Vegetabilium of the late Profeffor Linnaeus, publifoed 
by Dr.-Murray, and from the Supplementum Plantarum of the 
prefent Profeffor Linneus. By a Botanical Society. ive I. 
8v0 ss. Leigh and Sotheby. , 


g Be, is an arduous attempt ; but, as far as it has hitherto 
gone, is executed with dexterity and fuccefs... It is not 
at prefent our bufinefs to expatiate on the merits of the Swed- 
ih profeflor ; they are generally acknowleged by the. exaCtand 
*intelligent botanifts, and denied only by the indolent, or.di- 
minifhed by thofe who think their own reputation obfcured by 
his {plendour. The language of Linnzus has prevented his 
merits from being as.generally known as they. have been highly 
efteemed. It is in itfelf a labour which few would undertake, 
even if it were the end inflead of the means. Harfhnefs, in- 
tricacy, and inelegance are,.in the opinion of many, {carcely 
compenfated by the moft pointed accuracy, or the moft valu- 
able information ; yet we can give his defcriptions no better 
character. ‘The celebrated Rouffeau, we are informed, has 
obferved, that the words of Linnzus, might have been found 
in Cicero, had Cicero written a fyftem of botany. This is, 
however, injudicious praife; for words do not conftitute a lan- 
guage. If Cicero had poffeffed the moft exact gloflary, he never 
would have underftood many paflages of our author. But, 
with all its faults, it is ftill ufeful for its accuracy, and valu- 
able for its concifenefs ; and thofe who have once.learnt it, 
feldom regret the pains which have attended the acquifition. 

This tranflation is, in many refpeéts, ufeful and. valu- 
able... We have already complained of the difficulty we felt, 
from the want of Dr. Murray’s, edition of the Syftema Vegeta- 
bilium*, which contained 119 new genera, befides many {pe- 
cies and varieties. Thefe are fupplied ; and with them. we 
are prefented with fome new plants, principally from Africa 
and Surinam, contained in the Supplementum Plantarum of 
_ the prefent_profeffor at Upfal, the fon of the celebrated Lin- 
nzus, who intends alfo to publith a new edition of the Genera 
Plantarum. 

But though we owe fome obligations to the Botanical So- 
ciety at Lichfield for this affiftance, yet their end and object 
has been more arduous and important. ‘The very accurate 
and defcriptive definitions of their author are ftill in Latin, 
though probably a Roman would fpurn at his claim. The 
attempts to form the Englifh botanical language have been 





® Vide art. Broughton, Crit. Rev. vol. liv. p. 363, 364. 
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few, partial, and. unfuccefsful. . Dr. Withering, in. our opi- 
nion, has very accurately rendered part of the fyftem ; but 
his confinedjview, limited to the Englith plants only, was ne- 
. geffarily imperfe@. The attempts of.our authors are bounded 
only by the inabilities of natures they muft, in imitation of their 
original, find terms for her wildeft profufion and her endlefs va- 
rieties. Their afliftants in this path were indeed numerous and 
refpectable ; we need only particularize the feveral botanical 
_profeffors of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, and that great 
mafter of the Englifh tongue, Dr. Samuet Johnfon, Though it. 
might be prefumptuous to offer our criticifms after this conful-” 
tation, yet we are impeded only by another motive. In matters 
of tafte, where accuracy is not coneerned, we think the eftablifh- 
ed names fhould not have been changed, becaufe they wilt for 
a time confufe the Englith botanift ; if, therefore, any name 
occafions wo material error, it is better to continue than 
even to improve it. They might therefore have retained many 
appellations employed by Dr. Withering ; and for the fame 
reafon we fhall not mention the few obfervations which have 
occurred to us on this fubje&. There is, however, one im- 
portant overfight, which may occafion a miftake. In their 
1oth Table, figures 1 and g are both ftyled conmvolure ; though 
the former is convelutum, the latter conmvoluta. We imagine 
the authors meant to explain the gth figure by many con- 
volutes. 

It may be neceffary to give the unlearned reader an account 
of the different parts in which the fyftem of Linnzus has 
been delivered: we cannot do it in better words than thofe 
of our authors. 2 

* The celebrated author of the Sexual Botany has delivered 
his fyftem i in three feparate publications. The Genera Plan- 
tarum, the Species Plantarum, and the Syftema Vegetabilium. 

« In the firft of thefe are defcribed the natural charac- 
ters, or gi] the parts of the fructification of every genus of 
‘plants. aos 
' € In the fecond the fpecies of each genus are enumerated, 
and diftinguifhed from each other by their /pecific defcriptions, 
and their. trivial names; to which are added the fynony mies 
of the older authors, with references to their works; their. 
native places ; their diftinions into fhrubs, trees, or herbs ; 
‘into annuals, biennials, or perennials ; with more diffufe or 
particular defcriptions of fuch as are moft rare. 

‘ The third, or Syftem of Vegetables, defcribes only the 
effential characters of each genus, or-fo much of the parts of 
fructification only, as difting uifh it from every other genus ; 
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and then enumerates and defcribes the {pecies under every ge- 
nus ; giving only their trivial names and /pecific diftinctions. _ , 
e "This work, therefore, may be termed an abftraat of the 
Other two, and. is, perhaps, one of the moft wonderful and 
fuccefsful efforts of human ingenuity. In many pages of it 
twenty plants are accurately difcriminated from every other 
known plant! fo that above ten thoufand vegetables are de- 
{cribed in one oftavo v@lume ! fo artful is the arrangement, 
and fo laconic the ftyle of this celebrated fyftem! and yet 
from the comparative fhortnefs of the words of our own lan- 
guage it will be ftill more concife in the tranflation.’ 
_ The language of the fyftem is previoufly explained by the 
definitions of Dr. Elmgren, publifhed by Linnzus, and the 
plates from the Philofophia Botanica. 
We would recommend one objeé& to the fociety, in the fu- 
ture numbers; that is, to make their pages correfpond with 
the. 12th Stockholm edition. It is needlefs to point out the 
utility of this meafure ; and though we are fully aware of its 
difficulty, from the uncertain quantity of new matter in each 
page, yet we think it is worth the attempt, and, by a little 
typographical addrefs, may eafily be effeéted:—We have 
{carcely any doubt of the fuccefs of the undertaking ; and 
would recommend next to the attention of the tranflators, the 
Species Plantarum, as, on account of the fynonyms, they ate 
more generally interefting than the Genera. 





Sermons, by Alexander Gerard; D. D. Vol. H. 8vo. 5s. 
in Boards. Dilly. 

HE firft volume of Dr. Gerard’s Sernions was publifhed 

in the year 1780, and was mentioned in our Review for 

September, with that deference which is due to the very re- 

{peCtable author. The fecond volume now publithed confifts, 

Jike the former, -of practical difcourfes on kanes of univer- 
fal importance. 

In the firft fermon the doftor takes me his text thefe 
words of the prophet, ‘ They proceed from evil to -evil.’ 
Jer. ix. 3. and lays open the train of mental indulgences, by 
which irregular inclinations and vicious paffions. are inwardly 
cherifhed, till they break forth into open atts of fin. 

Tn the fecond he purfues the fame fubjeét, and points out 
the fteps, by which, in confequence of wilful fin, vicious ha- 
bits are contraéted, ftrengthened, and multiplied, 

In the third he defcribes the confirmation of the corrupted 
heart in profligate wickednefs and enmity againft religion.. 

Having thus traced out the natural progrefs of vice from its 
frit emotions to its fatal iffue, he warmly and pathetically ex- 
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horts the young and the innocent to guard againft the firft de- 
viations from virtue, and to maintain a due abhorrence of 
every vice. 

In the fourth difcourfe he takes occafion froth thefe words of 

ob, * I would not live always,’ chap, vii. 16. to fhew, 
that the defire of long life is unreafonable and pernicious ; un- 
reafonable from the general nature of human life, from the 
peculiar attendants of long life, and from the fuperior happi- 
nefs of a future ftate: pernicious, as it is afource of pain, as 
it leads us to delay our preparation for eternity, and renders 
our preparation more difficult. 

Among the difagreeablé concomitants of long life, which 
may -reafonably check the anxious defire of it, our author very 
properly mentions the following circumftance, which will cer- 
tainly affe& a mind of any fenfibility, 


‘ He has outlived the companions of his former days, and he 
is incapable of forming new connections with equal clofenefs. He 
goes into the ftreets, into the chief*places of concourfe, and he 

nds none that remembers his father ; he {peaks of the friends 
of his own youth, and even they are forgotten ; he meets but 
few who recollect that they have heard their names, when 


themfelves were: very young. He is left himfelf alone, and 
there is not a fecond.” 


This paffage will ftrongly illuftrate that ancient aiciptidn 
in bifhop Fleetwood’s Sylloge, p. 221, which is faid to have 
been at Rome, /v4 Herma, that is, under a ftatue of Mer- 
cury, not upox a bath, as the author of Fitzofborne’s Letters 
has erroneoufly obferved, Let. 58. 

QUISQUIS. HOC. SUSTULERIT, 
AUT. JUSSERIT. 
ULTIMUS. SUORUM. MORIATUR, 

_ Fleetwood fubjoins this note: ‘ Imprecatio graviflima ! 
amicos & parentes claudat fepulchris ; nec hzredem poft fe 
relinguat. 

There cannot indeed be 3 fharper calamity to a generous 
_ mind, than to fee itfelf ftand fingle amidft the ruins of what- 
ever rendered the world moft defirable, 

In the fifth fermon the author examines the precife meaning 
of St. Paul, when he exherts Titus ‘ to fpeak the things, 
which beanie Sound doérine.? With regard to found doétrine, 
« The-apéftle, he thinks, refers both to its being healthful, 
pure, and unfophifticated, and toits being wholefome or healing, 
as mh a practical tendericy. So far is he from defigning it 
to denote ghe peculiarities of any human fyftem, that, on the 
contrary, he takes pains to intimate, that he defigns it to ex- 
prefs the plainiefs and fimplicity of the doctrine of the gofpel, 
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es delivered by Chrift and his apoitles, in dire& oppofition to, 
the, precarious, opinions, the, fubtile explications and’ defini- 
tions, the ingenious fpeculations and refinements of uninfpired 
men ; and {fo faris, he.from applying the-term t0/ any curious 
or intricate theory, that he no lefs clearly.and conftantly inti- 
mates, that by calling doftrine found, he means to exprefs:its 
being fit to cure the difeafes and’ promote, the health of the 
foul; and that, in oppofition not only to tenets directly am- 
moral, but. particularly \alfo to the inutility and pernicious 
tendency of.all {ubtile: queftions, and abftra& difquifitions.’ 
The fubjeét of the fixth difcourfe is Refignation’ to the Will 
of God.—Every, branch. of. a pious.temper,,as the author 
juftly obferves, {prings from a corre{pondent conception of the 


“givine charaéter.... Refignation, {prings. from a lively fenfe of 


‘God,. as the fovereign’, governor of, the world,, good, wife, 
and powerful ; who -has placed, us ina. ftate liable to difap- 
pointment and forrow ; and who, by a plan. of providence, 
too extenfive to be fully comprehended by us, conduéts us 
through this life, to a higher ftaté of being, 
_ ‘Subjeétion to the authority of God is jinculcated i in the fe- 
venth fermon. 

The eighth points out the proper principle és a fupreme re- 
gard to the judgment of God, and its operation.—T his prin- 
ciple is a lively conception of God, as our omnifcient witnefs, 


~as neceflarily approving or difapproving us, and as our proper 
and! righteous governor, who will reward thofe whom he ap- 


ves, and punitfh thofe whom he difapproves, 

The fabje& of the ninth and tenth is the.confidence of the 
Mba and the felf-condemmation of the wicked, at the day 
of judgment. * 

The laft is a fermon, in four parts, on the influence of the 
paftoral office on the character, preached before the fynod of 
Aberdeen, 

This difcourfe is an anfwer to Mr. Hume*. The inthe? $ 
arguments are to this effect: 

1. If the enemies of the clergy only prove, that their office 
tends to form a charaéter, in which fome agreeable qualities 
are wanting, or even a character pofitively difagreeable i in 
fome refpects ; or if they prove, that fome circumiftances in it 
may be perverted into occafions of vice, or that it prefents 
peculiar temptations, which it will require great caution to 
avoid complying with, they alledge nothing which can juftly 
afec& either the fpirit of the paftoral office, or the religion by 
which it is eftablifhed. But, 
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2. From a variety of confiderations it appears, that the mi- 
nifterial office has an effential tendency to promote a virtuous 
temper. aha 

3. That Mr. Home has haftily thrown off a portrait for the 
miniftets of ‘religion, which does ‘by no means exprefs theit 
genuine features; and that the charge, which he brings againft 
the fpirit of their office, has been rendered in any degree 
plaufible, only by fixing on fome feparate circumftances of 
their profefiion, by omitting fome of their moft natural effeéts 
upon the charatter, and by exaggerating the reft ; nay, by 
afcribing circumftances to their office, which are not only fo- 
reign, but even repugnant to it; by confounding the tempta- 
tions, which may arife from the corruptions of it or of the 

pel, with the dire& and effential tendency of both ; and 

y comparing the higheft degree-of the vices, to which: thefe 
temptations may folicit the clergy, with the loweft degree of 
the vices, into which other men may be led by their particular 
fituation. : 

_© Tf, he fays, the vices, to which clergymen are moft expof- 
ed, be compared with the fame degree of the vices, to which men > 
of other profeffions are liable, the former will not appear to be 
more odious than the latter, It cannot be pretended that the 
peculiar temptations of the paftoral office are more generally com- 
plied with, than the common temptations of our earthly tate, or 
the peculiar temptations of other profeflions. There is therefore 
no reafon for reprefenting the charaéter. of the clergy as pecu- 

Marly difagreeable, in comparifon with other charaéters. ‘There 
_is fill lefs reafon for cenfuring the fpirit of their office, or the 
‘gofpel by'which it is inftituted.” 

Mr. Hume pretends, that * priefts of all religions are the 
fame.’ This-trite maxim, fays our author, cannot: be true, 
becaufe the minifters of religion muff derive from their office 
a charaéter correfpondent to’ the nature of that religion in 
which they. minifter. . But furely the nature of all religions is 
not the fame.—This is univerfally acknowleged, and the con- 
fequence is obvious. 

We cannot give our readers a juft idea of the ftyle and man- 
ner, in which thefe difcourfes are written, without prefenting 
_ them with an extraé&. The following paragraph may anfwer 
_ this purpofe. . Treating of the day of. judgement, the author 
proceeds in this nervous and pathetical language : 

_ ¢ How changed from.the préfent world! In the prefent 
world, the objects of fenfe divert your thoughts from yourlelves ; 
the buftle of bufinefs engroffes. your attention; gajeties and 
_ amufements diffipate your reflection ; inconfideration hides your 
real character from your eyes, the avocations of hfe turn off the 
. @nguifh which your fufpicions of it fometimes threaten. But = 
the~ 
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the réfurre@ion, the phantoris have ‘difappeared ; they find no 
place beyond’ the eine 5 they have left You dift nf for nor 
having fooner difcovered their deftructive vanity, Evén on 
earth, they could not always infatuate you into peace : your own 
heart knows, that guilt has fometimes Lonpe it, like a fharp ar- 
row, when there appeared no hand which fet it fly ; and when, 
abforbed in worldly cares, or diffolved in the effufeft mirth, you 
feemed to be fecure from every wound : when then you rife naked 
from the grave, and can find no fhield ; and when all things 
around you confpire in impreffing you with your guilt, how cer- 
‘tainly and how deeply ‘fhafl it lacerate your fouls ? To think, 
is to be miferable ; and not to think, is inipofible. In the pre- 
fent world, when the finner is roufed from his thoughtleffhefs, 
and confirained to reflect upon his ways, he can often elude the 
rebukes of confeience. by the chicanery of felf-deceit. He can 
perfuade himfelf that his fins are fmall, and abate the feveritp-af 
remorfe ; he can mifreprefent his vices as innocent, and ftifle the 
uneafy. fenfe. of them ; he can confound them with virme, end 
glory in what is in truth his fhame. But the brightnefs:of 
Chrift’s coming will reveal all the illufions of felf-deceit. Ever 
thing will appear as it really is. No fafcination can hide or dit. 
guife a fingle crime. . Every fin ftarts up in its genuine form ; 
its bafenefs is written on it as with a fun-beam; no colouris 
- can varnifh over its deformity ; no philm can obftruG the full 
rception of it.. All the painted virtues of men, to their confu- 
ion, fhow themfelves real vices ; their laborious religion is dif- 
covered to have been but abject fuperftition ; their flaming zeal, 
_ but bigotry, bitternefs, and cruelty ; their prudence and fruga- 
lity, avarice ; ‘their generofity, vanity and bars: ; their 
charity, oftentation; their rigid juftice, hard-heartednefs and 
rancour. The paft fuccefs of their felf-impofition adds to the 
bitterne{s of their reflections. We befool ourfelves whenever we 
-attempt to difguife.our.vices from ourfelves. > It is to be willinghy 
lulled into a fakfe fecurity, which muft end in unexpeéed ruin. 
In the prefent world, by continuing to act in bold defiance to 
confcience, the wicked can ftupify it, and ftop its. mouth from 
~ either inculcating their duty, or warning them of their danger. 
But the effrontery of the moft daring and abandoned finney will 
fail when he is called to judgment. Though he could difpute 
the commands of confcience, and defpife its threatenings of pu- 
nifhment, ‘he finds that when the feafon for punifhment is come, 
it inflicts it with a power that is irrefiftible. Pierced by its flings, 
he writhes himfelf in torture, he is embowelled with agonies ; they 
are entwifted with the effential principles of his frame.—The night 
_3s paft ;. the darknefs which concealed him from his own eyes is 
over and gone; gone with them, and gone for ever his reft-and 
peace. He laments that ever he was. at reft; he bewails that 
ever he enjoyed peace in fin. It bas. forfeited his everlatting 
peace. There is no longer a poflibility of difregarding the things 
which were unfeen, and deemed remote, perhaps uncertain, 
The 
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The caufe;of. difregarding them has. ceafed.. All other-things 
have fled before the glories of the laf day, like mift before, the 
wind. Thefe alone are prefent now ; theyare heard, and feen, 
and felt. The finner was forewarned that he would be brought 
into.,judgment ; he neverthelefs. indulged himfelf in what. he 
knew could not endure the trial; and he .found means to. evade 
the painful apprehenfion of his condemnation, which might have 
reftrained him. But the feverer pain which he now endures, by 
what means can he evade ? The ange] of the refurrection has, 
with the blaft of his breath, {wept away all the refuges of lies.’ 
Thefe difcourfes do not prefent us with any difquifitions or 
arguments, but fuch are common and obvious, unlefs perhaps 
there may be fomething new in the author’s remarks on Mr. 
Hume ; but there is in all of them a fund of plain, folid fenfe, 


and rational piety, delivered in a clear, correét, and manly 


ftyle. 


Hints for Improvement in the Art of Reading. By F. Waker. 
| 8vo. 25. fewed, Robinfon. 


HE author of this performance.has already difplayed his 
abilities in two very ufeful publications, namely, a Dic- 
tionary of the Englifh Language, anfwéring at once the pur- 
pofes of rhyming, fpelling, and pronouncing, and a late 
work in two volumes, intitled, Elements of Elocution. The 
prefent efflay may be confidered as a fupplement to the latter, 
as it contains many. valuable obfervations, relative to the art 
of reading, which have occurred to the author in a long courfe 
of private inftruction. 

We fhall extract fome of thefe obfervations. 

« The art of reading, fays Mr. Walker, with juftnefs, 
energy and eafe, confifts chiefly in adopting, as much as pof- 
fible, the words of an author for our own,’ and pronouncing 
them as if they were conceived exprefsly ‘for the prefent pur- 
pofe ; from which pofition it will neceffarily follow, that thofe 
readers are the beft, who approach the neareft to the beft ex- 
temporary fpeakers. . .It muft not however be concluded, that 
thofe who read as they- fpeak muft neceffarily read well: if 
when we {peak our own words we fpeak well, we have in our 
poffeffion a good model for reading well ; but if we happen not 
to fpeak well, it will be in vain to tell us, we-muft read as we 
fpeak ; if we {peak ill, we muft read ill: good reading there- 
fore is not fo mucha pidture of what fpeaking is, as what it 
ought to be.’ 

The art of reading and {peaking well being thus reduced to 
the fame principles, the rules which are laid down for the one, 
will ferve for the other without diftinétion. 
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Hints for Improvement in the Art of Reading. 2g 

A pure, diftin®, and articulate pronunciation, as our au< 
thor obferves, is the ‘firit and moft indifpenfible requifite of 
delivery. This ‘fhould be nicely attended° to in the eartlieft 
youth, as nothing is fo incurable in advanced life as a mamb- 
ling, cluttering, and defeétive articulation. 

What is meant by a pure, diftiné, and articulate promun: 
ciation of every fyflable; is'aclear, full, and delicate found; 
given to every part of the word, exaétly in: the ftyle of the 
beft fpeakers. We fhould not, fays Mr. Walker, attempt to 
revive the found. of confonants in reading, which have been 
for centuries dead in fpeaking. ‘The auxiliary verbs, fall, 
would, could, foould, are, and have, muft never be pronounced 
foawll, wold, cold, fbold, air, and baive,'but foal, wood, 
cood; foood, arr, and havv. 

‘ For want of confidering the true objed of reading, we find 
ignorant and formal readers preferve the found of the partici- 
pial ed in thofe words, where cuftom: has totally rejeCted it. 
It'is agreeable to the genius of Englith pronunciation to pro- 
ounce every final confonant ; but it is likewife agreeable to 
its genius to multiply fyllables as little as poffible; when the 
numbers of nouns, and the perfons,or tenfes of verbs can Be 
formed without it. . .One diftinétion indeed feems to have ob- 
tained between Tote adjectives and participles, which is, that 
of pronouncing the ed in an additional fyllable in the former, 
and of finking it into ‘the theme inthe latter. Thus, when 
learned, curfed, and bleffed, are adjeCtives; they are invariably 
pronounced in two fyllables, but when participles in one ; 5 as 
learn’d, curs'd, blefs'd. Poetry, however, affumes the privi- 
lege of ufing thefe adjectives either way. Yet this analogy, 
continues our author, is preferved in but very few words; ‘for 
‘we have an almoft infinite number of participial adjectives, 
where not the leaft difference is made between their ufage as 
adjectives or participles; both falling into the common con- 
traction of finking thee, and annexing the confonant to the 
root of the word, without increafing the nomber of its ‘ 
lables.’ 

What has-been faid with refpect to contraéting the partici- 
‘pial ed, muft not, as he rightly obferves, be extended to the 
language of Scripture, which is debafed by a flight and 
fafhionable pronunciation. 

The pronouns you and my, when they are: principal words 
in a fentence, or are contradiftinguifhed from other pronouns, 
and confequently emphatical, are always pronounced with 
their full, open. found, you and my. But, fays Mr. Walker, 
if we obferve the pronounciation of correé& converfation, we 
fhall find them founded ye and me, when they are {ubordinate 
words, 
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words, and have no emphafis on them... For inftance, in this 
fentence, * Though he told ye, he had no right to tell yous. 
we mult pronounce you exactly, as if written ye; and in this 
fentence, .‘ My pen is as bad as my paper,’ we mut necefla- 
rily pronounce my like me. The fame obfervation, he thinks, 
may be extended to the word your, which, when it is not em- 
phatical, finks naturally into yer: as; ‘ I had juft anf{wered 
yur firkt letter, as yur lait arrived,’ 

The pronoun fby is not, like my, the common language of 
every fubjeé&t ; it is ufed only where the fubje& is either raifed 
above common life, or funk below it intothe mean and fami- 
liar... In the'former cafe, fays our author, when unemphati- 
cal, it thould always be pronounced fo as to rhyme with high, 
and in the latter, like the. Thus, if in a familiar way, we 
fay toa friend, © give me 'thy hand,’ we never found the pro- 
noun thy fo as to rhyme with high. Whereas, in prayer, pro- 
nouncing thy like the would be intolerable. 

The author makes the like obfervations concerning the 
words of, from, by, for, do, not, which require a different 
promunciation, as they aré, or are not, emphatical. 

' The participial termination ing is frequently a caufe of em- 
barrafiment to readers, who have a defire to pronounce cor- 
reftly. In folving this difficulty.our author fays: ‘ whenever 
the verb ends with ing, 4s to fing, to bring, or to fing, the 
repetition of theringing found in the -fyllables immediately 
following each other would have a very bad effec on the ear ; 
and inttead of finging, bringing, or flinging, our bet {peakers 
univerfally pronounce them fagin, bringin, and fingia: for 
ithe very fame reafon we ought to admit the ringing found, 
when the verb ends with ix; for if, inftead of fxning, pin- 
ming, and beginning, we fhould pronounce, finnin, pinnin, -be- 
ginnin, we fhould fall into the fame difgufting repetition, as in 
the former exaniples.” 

Bo. thefé obfervations. are added fome rules for removing 
difficulties, that frequently arife in reading verfe; among 
which are the following : 

In pronouncing the word ev’n, we mutt always preferve the 
vy. The profaic and familiar found of e’en, is {earcely allow- 
able. any where but in the language of converfation. 

The vowel e, which is often cut off by an apoftrophe in the 
word ihe, and in unaccented fyllables before r, as, dang’rous, 
get rons, &c. ought always to be preferved 4 in the pronuncia- 
tion ; becaufe the fyllable it forms is fo fhort as to admit of 
baling founded with the preceding fyllable, fo as not to increafe 
the number of fyNables to the ear, or hurt the harmony. 
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The prepofition se ought always to be founded long, hike 
the adjective swe, though cut off by an apoftrophe. 

One of the moft puzzling varieties, which we meet with in 
reading verfe, is that occafioned by the poet’s placing a word 
in fuch a part of the line, as to demand’an alteration of its 
ufual accent. 

Our author fays, it may be-laid down as a good, generat 
rule, ‘ that if words, whofe accent is at variance with the 
verfe, come before the principal paufe in the line, or cxfura, 
as it is called, the accent ought to preferve the fame place it 
has in profe; but if thefe words come after the paufe, the ac- 
cent is to be ‘altered, and the word fo pronounced as to make 
the verfe harmonious. In the following line; 


Gen’rous corver/e, a foul exempt from pride, 

Pope’s Eff. on Crit. v. 642. 
we muft, he thinks, ftill keep the accent on the firft fyllable of 
conver fe. 

In all inftances of this nature we are rather inclined to think, 
that the beft way is to adhere to the pronunciation of the 
and make him anfwerable for its impropriety. Thus, in the 
following line of Swift, where there is no cefura, we fhould 
certainly lay the accent on the fir fyllable of the word afafir, 

Againft that affaffin in crape, Market-hill Thorn. 
not on the cord, as it is ufually pronounced, - 

The aythor concludes thefe obfervations with remarking, 
that the adverb ere, before, and ¢’er, the contraction of ever, 
are always . pronounced like the noun air; and xze’er, as if 

‘written zair.—In this point, ) we have our doubts, as it does 
not feem natural to conceive, that a mere:contraétion fhould 
change the found of the vowel from that of ¢ to a. 

From the pronunciation of words Mr. Walker. proceeds to 
paufes, emphafis, and infleGions of the voice. 

On the firft of thefe articles he makes the following obferva- 
tion, which feems to be perfetly juft, and of great importante 
in reading. 

© Every one, who wifhes to read well, ought to multiply 
paufes, as much as the fenfe will permit ; sid this, without 
exaggeration, may be affirmed to-be the cafe, twice as often, 
as we meet with them in our beft printed books. This fre- 
quency of paufing, will lead the reader into a deliberatenefs, 
a diftin€tnefs, and precifion of aes aaaNe equally eafy ta 
himfelf and pleafant to his hearer. 


This leads the author to fuggeft a few ee for the i ener 
ment of punctuation, 
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In treating» ‘of emphafis, he’ thus defines ‘it.’ Emphafis, 
when applied.’ to:particular words,’ is that frets: we “lay on 
words, which are in contradiftim@tion to other words,’ either 

exprefled* or undérftood.’' “Arid ‘hence, fays ‘he, will follow 
this general rule =<‘ ‘wherever there. is conttadiftin@tion in thé: 
fenfe of the words, there ought to be emphafis in the pronun- 
ciation of them:;‘the “converfe of thefe being equally true, 
wherever we place emphafis we fogget the idea of contra* 
diftinGtion. 

- Emphafis being thus inveftigated aid defined, he side eda 
that all the words ‘are pronounced either with emphatic force, 
accented force, or unactented force ; that'is, where the words” 
are in contradiitin@ion to other wordl, or to fome fenfe im- 
plied, he calig them, emphatic ; where they do not denote 
contradiftinétion, and yet are more important than the parti- 
eles, he calls them accented; and the particlés or lefler words 
he confidérs as unaccented or feeble. 

By this threefold diftinGion, he infers, that a teacher may 
make very confiderable. advances in, conveying inftruction in 
reading. But ftill, he thinks, a greater, advance remains to 
Bg oradg by another. .diftingtion ; this diftinétion is perfeétly” 

, and. is, called, by the ingenious, author, the rifing and 
fs hike flide, and the monotone. . Thefe infleétions are. briefly 
explained ;. bugaf the reader wifhes for a more pagticular ela- 
cidation, hé Mave recourfe to Mr. Walker’s Elements ot 
Elocution*; where ‘they dre illuftrated by a feale, as the prin-. 
ciples of mufie are‘in a gamut. 

- What we havé here extra&ted exhibits but 4 flight and ‘fa; per- 
ficial view of this effay ; and is not by any means intended to. 
faperfede the ufe of vat anthor. s Poisons i 
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A View of. the Laft Huprhent. By Jobn. Smith. 8u0. 55 
yf PWed. Robinfon. | 


TES: writer attempts to reptefent to the reader’s imnagina- 
tion the diffolution ‘of the world, the refurreGtion, and 
the day of judgment, with all the. variety. of.circumftances, 
which may be fuppofed to accompany thofe awful events 5 the 
convVulfions of nature, the appearance of the judge, a view of 
the bleffed, the patriarchs, prophets, apoftles, martyrs, and 
other holy, fufferers, a view of the wicked, and the final defti- 
nation of both. ~ As it is impoffible for human imagination 
to form an ddéqtiate idea of thefe tremendous.events, the an- 
thor thus addreffes the holy Spirit: ‘ O thou infinite and eter- 
ro fpirit ! before whom all things, pait, prefent, and future, 





* See Crit. Rev, vol. Jii. p. 123, 
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Suiits Pave of the Laff Fadginéni. 43 
lie open and unveiled, vouchfafe to our benighted fouls a ra} 
of that light, which thou didft bedm On the favourite difciple 
in his vifions, that we may beable, in our meafure, to com- 
prehend what thou didft réveal. by him, and to thy other fer- 
vants the prophets, concerning this great day.’—-He then 
proceeds : ‘ In dependence on this divine aid, let us figure to 
aurfelves what we can of the awful tetrors of that important 
moment,’ &c. . ; ¢ 2 ) 

An epic poet invokes the Mufe to reveal the fupernatural 
caufes of events, which he intends to relate ; and by this ex: 
pedient gives an air of probability to his narrative, when hé 
introduces any deity, as a fpeaker; of dn ator, in the fcene; 
or when he méritions any tranfations, which he cannot be 
fuppofed to know without infpiration. But this is fiction 
and the Janguage of poetry ; and no man ever yet imagined, 
that he could derive the leaft ray of light from fuch an invo- 
cation. In what view then are we to confider the foregoing 
addrefs ? as a poetical effufion, or as an unfeigned application 
to heaven ? If in the former, it is an idle parade; if in the 
latter, it has an appearance of prefumption, implying ‘ a de- 
pendence on divine afifftance,’ which an ordinary writer cannot 
reafonably expect. All that can bé dorie by a modeéft, and 
prudent divine on fuch occafions as this, is, to fet forth with 
becoming diffidénce and caution the reprefentations, which the 
Scriptures have given us. But as the language of tlie oriental 
writers is highly figurative, it is.a bold and unwarrantable te- 
‘merity to purfue the fuggeftions of a warm imagination; and 
enter into a minute detail of things, ‘ which neither eye hath 
feen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.’ 

When an author ventures to defcribe the circumftances of 
the laft day, and only trufts to his imagination, or underftands 
‘the expreffions of feripture in a literal fenfe, he will be per- 
petually in danget of degrading the fubje&, either by glaring 
and fantaftic images, unequal expteflioris, Or unphilofophi- 
cal reprefentations. ‘The following pafiage is liable to thefe 
objections, in feveral iriftances. . 

« Awful moment! Time ends: Eternity, “ eternity, the date 
of gods,” begins !| The fun, arrefted in his courfe by the angel’s 
voice, ftarids ftill, as oncé above Gibeon ; and grows dark, as 
erft above Calvary. Aftonifhed Nature is inftantly feized with 
the pangs of death; and, convulfing to her very centre, feels 
thofe agonies which fhall bring her to immediate diffolution. 

* But who can conceive, who can defcribe the terrors of the 
feene ? Sinai, with all its earthquakes, and thunders, and light? 
nings, and blacknefs of darknefs and tempeits, can fcarce give 

ets LV. Fan. 1783. D us 






















44 Smith's View-of the Laff Fudgment. 
us even a faint idea of it. Rivers of fulphur run in thofe chan- 
felts which the waters have deferted. The ftreams are turned: 
nto pitch, and the duft into brimftone. Irrefiftible torrents of 
e burft from every hill, ‘Flaming cataracts gufh from every 
rock. A choi fgal edly raountains, to which all the terrors 
of Aitna were but a painted fhadow, pour forth in rapid floods, 
and ‘defolate the world.—Every ifland is fled away ; and the 
mountains are not found,— Yonder the raging fea boils, as in an 
even. The ocean confifts now of liquid fire. . That reftraint 
which once faid to it, **hithertofhaltthou come and no farther,”’ is 
now. taken away, and its proud waves are no longer ftaid by banks 
of fand. or. fhelving fhores... In fwoln billows they rife, and 
threaten not only the earth, but even the fkies with deftruction. 
~——Hark! how loud the roaring of thefe wayes! But it is 
drowned by the louder fhrieks of the people. See! the per- 
plexity of individuals ! See! the diftrefs of whole nations! Their 
heatts utterly fail them for fear. Now they wih they had never 
been born; and anon, with greater fervency, that they could 
but die. This way and that, im myriads, they attempt to fly. 
Fone cry, in vain, for a place of refuge. Both earth and hell 
ny it... ; ize ; : 
O Nor are thefe, terrers confined to the land and fea only. Na- 
ture eyery. where elfe, is ftruggling with her final doom, and 
ready. to.expire under, the fame, tremendous convulfions.. The 
air, kindled by the avenging breath of the Almighty, plays off 
all its various engines of comets, meteors, lightnings, and thun- 
ders. Balls of fire run through it; and falling orbs, in wild 
‘confufion, rifh againft each other. ‘There, forked lightnings 
. ‘burft from’ clouds ; and here, the heavens rend with thunders. 
‘All the élements, in a general uproar, break loofe one upon an- 
other, and melt with fervent heat ; -while the powers of heaven 
are thaken, and its expanded curtain, like a fcroll of parchment 
fhrivelled by the flames, is rolled in folds together, and thrown 
afide-as an old ufelefs garment. » The props, which hitherto fup- 
ported the univerfe, totter on their bafis. Every inflant they | 
threaten to fall down, andto hurt the once grand and beau- 
tiful fabric of the world, to the fame dark chaos in which it w,s 
at firft buried, ere the Spirit had yet moved upon the face of the 
“waters, or ‘¢ Confufion heard the voice of God,” 


If the reader fhould have no diflike to a feries of fuch like 
-deicriptions, he may derive {ome ufeful inftryctions from this 
volume. The grand and awful folemnities, which the author 
_has,defcribed, will operate upon his mind, and ftrongly fug- 
:geft the neceflity of a virtuous life. 7 

This writer is the author of the Galic Antiquities, and other 
publications.. “. 
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hn Archeological. Di&tionary 5° ors Claffcal ishyaties it the 
Jews; Greeks; and Romans, alphabetically arranged. 
the Rev. T. Wilfon, 8v0. 55. in Beards. Cadell. 


is Ba author of this Dictionary having obferved, that, not- 
withftanding ‘the works of Potter, Kennett, and others; 
‘we ftill wanted’a book of eafy accefs, to explain the manners 
and cuftoms of the Gteeks and Romans, as ht at leaft as their 
claffics are concerned ; he has therefore endeavoured to fupply 
this defect by the prefent very ufeful compilation, which eom- 
‘prehénds an account of their arts, laws, rites, feftivals, ora- 
cles, habits, engines, weights, meafures, coins; buildings, 
offices, &c: and likewife the principal cuftoms and inftitutions 
of the Jews. The materials are {aid to be'colleéted from wri- 
-ters of credit, - But’ the author quotes no authorities. * This; 
-he fays, would anfwer no material purpofe.’ Some readers; 
however, will think differently. Men of real learning’ will 
fcarcely be fatisfied with quotations at fecond hand, or arbi- 
trary affertions. In many inftances they will wifh to have re- 
courfe to the fountain-head: it 
We fhall thew in orc.inftance the great utility of refefring 
to original authorities. Under the article FPuneraticum, our 
author tells us, * Nero fpent, at the funeral of Poppa, more 
cinnamon and caffia; than Arabia produced ‘in a whole year.’ 
This is mentioned by Pliny, as the aflertioni of fome people; 
who perhaps only exprefled themfelves hyperbolically: < Pe- 
Titi rerum, fays thatauthor, aféverant, non ferre tantum an- 
nuo foetu,’ &e: lib. xii 18. But allowing this to be fufficient 
authority, a. learned redder will not be fo eafily fatisfied with 
the following fentence : ‘ The funeral of Nero,. according to 
Suetonius, amounted to 100,coo fefterces; which of our money 
is about 750,000/..O tempora/’—Here is a double mifre- 
-prefentation, Svetomius fays: ‘ funeratus eft impenfa- ducer- 
torum millium ’ Nero, § so. Firft, the expences of Nero’s fu- 
neral amounted to two hundied thoufand fefterces ; not as our 
author fays, one hundred thoufand. Secondly; thefe- expences 
merit no exclamation : for. reckoning a thoufand fefterces to 
be equal to £8; 1s, 534, 200,060 amount only to the. very 
moderate fum of £1614: 11s. 8d. which. is precifely the com- 
_putation of Dr. Arbuthnot, in his Treatife on Ancient Coins. 
Many of the articles in this Diftionary, relative to: Jewitk 
cuftoms, are calculated to.explain the feriptures. For exam- 
ple: ‘ Ansa, is a Syriac word, fignifying father. The 
learned Mr; Selden, from the Babylonian Gemara, has prov- 
ed, that flaves were not allowed to ufe the title of Abba-in ad- 
AMrefling the mafter of the family, to which they belonged. — 
D 2 This, 
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96 Wilfon's Archaological DiGionary. 


This, being remembered, will beautifully illuftrate feveraF 
Baffages of the New Teftament, particularly Rom, viii, 15. 
Gal. iv..6. 


§ BoTTLE, among the ancient Sebrenrs, was a cag, gene- 


‘pally made of goatfkin,- with the hair on the infide, well 


pitched and ‘fewed together. The mouth of it was for the 
moft part through one of the animal’s paws. ‘This kind of 


‘bottle in Latin was called utris, [uter], and in Greek acxoc, 


and was in ufe both among the Greeks.and Romans, though 
perhaps with fome difference. This account of bottles will 
explain Matth. ix. 17.’ 


*The author fhould have told us where he found this de- 
feription of the Hebrew cag. 

~~ En his-aceount of Angels, he fays :—‘* The ancient Chrif- 
tians and the Jews feem to have framed a fyitem on this fub- 
jet; which’ favours. of the heathen mythology. We read of 
the-angel of death, the deftroying angel, &c. which being 
literally taken by the fuperftitious, help to defend their wild 
hypothefes : whereas if we tranflate the phrafes, meflenger of 
death, mefienger of deftrnétion, they-will fignify only fome 
fevere diforder.’ 

The-devil, according to his opinion, is nothing more than 

a ~perfonsfication. 


* Devi, an evil angel, fuppofed by his pride to have pro- 
voked God to ¢aft him down from heaven.—aAll evil thoughts 
and’vicious propenfities are imagined to be infpired by him. 

Knowledge of future events is attributed to him, and he is 
aécufed of communicating to certain of his fervants the gifts 
of'prophecy, © ‘The word devil-in hort feems in general ac- 
ceéptation to fignify nothing more than that propenfity to ill 
obfervable in the human mind ; and, like many occult quali- 
ties, is found of great ufe in the folution of various difficul- 
ties. ~~ His exiftence, now, like that of ghofts and faires, feems 
to be called in queftion. - The doftrine of ad-wilifm appears to 
have been borrowed ‘from the Perfian theology ; or to have — 
been’ conjured’ “up by philofophers, at a non- -plus to account 
for the origin of evil. “The belief of a Deval is undoubtedly 
of ‘great antiquity, and’ alluded to in the fcriptures very 
frequently, in ‘conformity perhaps with the prevailing pre- 
judices. 

« The Devil was imagined’ to infli& various diforders upon 
mankind, both of body and mind. “Devils, like angels, were 
fuppofed to bé very numerous, and to ‘be’ of various clafles or 
orders, ~ So humerous were they that a whole legion is faid to 
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Four Letters on important National Subje&s. 3? 
Rave inhabited the body oF oné man, anda legion confifted® of 
6000.” alia 

The number of foldiers in a Roman legion was different at 
different: periods, from three 'to° fx theafand. Bat fo infer- 
ence, concerning the fuppofed number of devils, can be‘drawat 
from the words of a mere madman, whio faid his name was 
Legion. : 

As this writer is no bein, it is a little furprifing, that he 
fhould fpeak of thunder, which is a natural phenomenon, in 
the following terms, without fome expreffions, tending  té 
thew that the notion he {peaks of, was a vulgar fuperftitions *’ 

‘ THunber, has ever been regarded as fomething divine, 
and as proceeding immediately from the deity ; and perfons 
and places ftruck with lightning have been treated. with pera 
liar ceremony.’ 

This work contains a great variety of different articles, 
brought into as {mall a compafs as it is poflible, without 
omitting any thing of confequence, And thongh it is not free 
from inaccuracies, it will be found, as the dearned compiler 
very fignificantly expreffes it, ‘ a ready oracle to the ftudent) me 
the gentleman of claffical tafte.’ 
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Four Letters on important National Subje&s, addrefed te. the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Shelburne. By Fofab Ti peters 
Dean of Gloucefter. Suo. 25. Jewed. Cadell. 


SINCE the commencement of the prefent war, Dr. Tucker 

has frequently favoured the public with his fentiments on 
fome of the moft interefting fubjets of national polity, and 
has warmly inveighed, both againft the meafures of admini-¢ 
Rration, and the prejudices of the people. While the fubju- 
gation of America continued an objeét of purfuit, he morc 
than once laboured to enforce the idea, that, inftead of ope 
pofing the feparation of the colonies from the mother-coun- 
try, the more prudent method would be to abandon the fove- 
reignty of them for ever. Events in war being always more 
decifive than arguments, what the Dean’s perfuafion could not 
effeét is likely to be at length accomplifhed, upon principles, 
we believe, very different from thofe which he had fo ftrenu- 
oufly recommended. Should this happen, our animated au- 
thor may exclaim with Iris in Virgil, : 

* Quod optanti Divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro.’ 

It may, at the fame time, be fome confolation to thofe who 
regret the event, that American independency has been for- 
merly reprefented by this writer as far from being unfavour- 
able to the commergial interefts of Great Brita; for he 
D 3 maintained, 













































38- Four Lettérs ox iniportant National Subje@s. 
shaintdined, that América was a millforie hanging about the’ 
neck of this country. a 

- From ‘the firt of thefe Letters,‘ we ‘find that the dean of. 
Gloucefter is not an entire ftranger to thé nobleman whom: 
he addreffes.. It begins in the following manner : 

-* My lord, a man of your jordfhip’s rank: and in your flation, 
will not want addreffes of fome fort or other. Mine perhaps will 
beas-equally remote both from fulfome flattery, and grofs abufe, as 
any you can receive. It will, ] fuppofe; contain fome truths 
not altogether agreeable.to your lordihip’s ear; yet fuch as. you 
had reaton to.expect would come from a.quarter, where fo much 
juftice would not be done.to your lordfhip’s character, as 1 in- 
téndtodo. And if to this i fhould be fo happy as to fuggeft 
-any hint, which may be of ufe to you In your minifterial capa- 
city, I flatter myfelf, you will not think me the worft corre- 
ipondent you ever had. ieee 

© Some Years apo, when your lordfhip firk began your poli- 
ticul.caveer,. you honoured the.dean of Gloucefter with a vifit at: 
‘Briftobsand you were pleafed to repeat it. The purport of thefe: 
-yetits, waa, to defire my opinion in writing concerning the beit 
_ regulations for thofe four iflands, which the French had ceded to 
<us:by treaty. I,waited on you lerdfhip at Bowoed, and brought 
my papers with me ;—though I ventured to fay at the fame time, 
that I hardly, thought thefe iflands, or any other acquifitions, at 
fo. great.a diftance from the mother country, worth the cofts both 
of én and money, which had been, and would be, beftowed 
on them, Your lordfhip then took me into your pleafure-grounds 
and-there read one or two lesters from a nobleman of the fir 
confequence; to which you added a comment :—+‘' You, feé, 
fix, how much it ‘may be in. my power .to ferve my friends, and 
proinote.deferving men. I fhall .be exquifitely happy in conii- 
dering-you among the number.”—To which invade anfives, 
My-lord, I fhall execute the tatk bis have been pleated to fet 
me,: to the beft of my abilities. As ts any views of preferment, 
though I humbly thank your lordthip for your kind intentions, 
I have none at all; being quite contented with my ftation. It was 
very vifible, that this anfwer rather chagtined, than pleafed you ; 
id thatthe peer did not expect fuch a {peech from the prieft? _ 

Our author, after throwing out fome farcafms on republican 
writers and the band of patriots, to whofe exertions he im- 
putes all the difturbances both in America and Ireland, pro- 
ceeds to animadvert upon the crude.{chemes of government, 
which have been for fome time fo induftrioufly propagated un- 
der the title of.‘ revolution principles.’ In purfuance of 
_ this fubjeét, the Dean, in his fecond letter, confiders the evil 
confequences of debafing the regal influence, and exalting the 
ariftocratical or the popular, beyond their due proportion. He 
gbferves, that, if men were seally fo free and sie as, 
fome 
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feme républican writers ‘have reprefented, they could not be 
fubje&t to any political influente, But this dogtrine he affiritis 
té be chimerical ; ‘and juftly contends that mfluence, of fome 
fort and in fome degree, ever has, and ever will continue to 
operate in the condu& of human affairs; that good influence 
ought therefore to be encouraged, and bad influence reftrained, 
as much as poflible. f dak bes dete ati. 
‘ Now, fays he, my lord, be’ pleafed to examine your owa 
conduct, and that of your [late] athiftrions afféciates by this tefts 
The thing, which’you have all takenfor granted; and which has 
been laid dowh as a fundamental rule, is, that the influence of 
the crown is always bad. ‘{Heretofore it was a ‘maxim in out 
common law, that the king can do no wrong : now the maxim 
feems to be reverfed,—the king can do no right.} Indeed Edo 
not fay that regal influence is always rightly applied: and F de» 
fire your lordfhip to take notice of this: voluntary acknowledg-. 
ment. But Iwill be bold to fay, that for thefe fiffy years laf 
patt, courtiers have been as oftenin the. right as anti-courtiers, 
and havé ufed their influence to as good national purpofes—if 
Not to better. “Nay, perhaps, now that your lordthip has obtains 
ed your erid in being the prlot of the ftate,; with fo many others 
under you, even lord Shelburne ‘may be more of my opinion 
than he profefied to be a few months ago. Either therefore all 
influence. ought to be condemned alike ; or that of the crowa 
ought not to be branded more than the reft, as being peculiart 
criminal, and to be held up as the only object of public hacted, 
and national deteftation. © ) a 
' ¢ Your lordfhip has the command of two boroughs afready + 
and the public fhrewdly fufpect, that you would have no’ qualms 
of confcience againft commanding two more,—or even twenty~ 
two. Mr. Fox and lord Holland’s family coiminatid ones the 
late marquis of Rockingham had at leaft two, which he might, 
and did call 4s owa : and were 1 to proceed after the fame manr 
ner throughout the peerage, and the great landed intereft, alfe 
the commercial, and the manufacturing intereft of the realm, 
perhaps I might enumerate not lefs than two hundred, viz. bo- 
roughs and cities, and even counties, whofe voters chufe repre- 
fentatives, and return members to parliament, more according to 
the good will and pleafure of thofe who have the aftendency 
over them, than according to their own private judgments, or 
perfonal determinations. | 
‘ Therefore, my lord, will you propofe'a law, that no.afcen- 
dency of this fort thall be fuffered to prevail for the future ?- Will 
you bring in a bill to enaé& pains and penalties againft abl land- 
fords, their {tewards, or agents, who fhall dare to interfere di- 
rectly, or indire&tly, with the votes of their refpeétive tenants, 
tradefmen, or dependents ?—-Againft all magiftrates, 8c. in cor- 
rations, or againft juftices of the peace at their county meet- 
angs, if they fhould infinuate to the keepers of ale-houfes, and to 
D4 others, 
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“hat the granting of licences, or any‘thedike favours, vetted in 
them by Jaw, will. depend on the: giving of -their votes for this, 
or that. particular candidate. 2» Againtt: all. mafters. of . families, 
principal, manufaGturers,, .mer¢hants, and. tradefmen, who fhall 
prefume to whifper to their journeymen, fervants, or underlings, 
that, they expect them to vote.according as. they. fhall direct, — 
and that fubmiffion mutt be paid to their wills and pleafures, if 
they hope to be employed by them, or retained tn their fervice ? 
Much more might be added but oh! my lotd, lay your hand 
on your heart, and tell me’ plainly—or rather tell your. country, 
which hath a right to afk the queftion,—Was this ever any 
part ofthe plan either of yourfelf, or of your quotidam, ‘or pre- 
fent affociates >» Did either you, or they) »when fuch tragicak 
exclamations were raifed againitthe influence of the crown, ever 
intend to leffen your own?) Did you ever.proppfe:to fet the firft 
example by enacting a felf-denying ordinanceagainft yourfelves ? 
—No,; my lord, .fo farfrom-it, that many, if not moft of your 
alluftrious band grounded all their hopes, ‘and all. their fchemes, 
for their-own exaltation,:on the. depreffion, and: humiliation of 
the monarchy. . In fhert, while the general liberty of the people 
was ithe «pretence and cry, the particularemolument and grandeur 
of about a: fcore: of lords, and twice as many commoners, were 
the real end and aim of all thefe patriotic endeavours.’ 


“After this apoftrophe, the Dean endeavours to fupport his 
6pinion, telative to the dangerous confequences of too 
much abridging the influence of the crown, by a view of the 
fatal effects which followed a fimilar policy in Sweden after 
the death of Charles the Twelfth. And he farther obferves, 
in, regard to the condué of the Englifh republicans, that, while 
they. are depriving the crown of fo much.of its influence, good 
as well as bad, by profcribingyits fervants, and tripping them 
of the rights of free citizens, they, with a palpable inconfift- 
ency, affed to maintain ‘the unalienable rights of mankind, 

to give their fuffrages as they pleafe, to choofe their own go- 
vernors, and to’be their own legiflators ; 4 condué which our 
author ftigmatizes with the epithet of § fhameful prevarica- 
tion |?” 

In the third Letter, the Dean difplays the bad confequences 
ef difturbing the public tranquillity under a pretence of pro- 
curing a more equal reprefentation of the people in parlia- 
ment... In treating, of this fubject, he indulges himfelfin a 
ftrain.of humorous illuftration, for which. we fhall refer our 
readers to the pamphlet, He afterwards takes a view of the 
principal arguments’ that have been urged by the advocates. for 
this fcheme, and thofe he endeavours to ivalidate by feveral 
confiderations, equally ‘natural® and juft. In‘ fhort, he con- 
tends that the fcheme is impracticable, at leaft in fo populous 
a diftrict 
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a diftrict as the city.of Weftminfter;.that, fuppofing it could 
be carried into effed, -it conld anfwer no ufefal pets sjobat 
that infignificance is the fmalleft evil attending it,. and that it 
would unavoidably ‘introduce into the nation a eae of the 
moft dangerous anarchy. t? 

For the entertainment of our readers, we lay belt them 
the following paflage, where the Dean draws a ludicrous pic- 
ture of the parliamentary candidates and the inhabitants of 
Weftminfter, at the annual election of thirty members for that 
city, 

‘ Aftet.ageneral annual election of thirty reprefeatatives, one 
of them is fuppofed to ftep forward on the huitings, and to hay 
rangue the gaping populace in language to the following effect: 


¢ My dear Fellow Citizens, and Fellow Patriots’! 

‘ The people are the fountain of power: ye are the people 
[Hear him! bear bim!] Kings and rliaments, and juftices 
of the peace, have no authority, but whatyou give them: ‘they 
ought not to aét, butas you fhall direct, ‘or continue longerin . 
commiffion than during your will and pleafure [O dear ‘bint ! 
hear him !\ We, gentlemen, in particular, whom you ‘have 
now honoured with your choice, are your immediate fervants; 
and we acknowledge no power upon earth fuperior -to-yours. 
[Hear him ! hear him: , Iie is our joy and glory to reprefenttrue 
Englifbmen, the braveft people in the world ; a people, who wil 
be free, and aé like Seats a people who will no longer fub- 
mit to the violation of their rights, but are determined to demand 
the reftoration of them. And, gentlemen, it will be the happieft 
period of our lives to receive your orders for fuch glorious’ pur- 
pofes, and to execute every command, with which you fhall’ho- 
nour us, [Three-Cheers, three Cheers, my Lads, three Cheers * ‘to 
the 30 Reprefentatives of Wefiminfter:| 

‘ To which end give us leave to fuggeft to you a plan: for 
making your own importance {till morc confiderable, -and-for 
obliging your enemies to feel the weight of your indignation —_ 
A plan itis, to enable us, your fervants, to execute your wills 
and pleafures in the fulleft manner, and with certainty of fue- 
cefs: a plan, in fhort, whereby you will put the means inour 
hands to make all oppofition die before you. [Hear kim! hear 
him ! 

3 Gentiemen, 

‘ You have now here [ pointing to them] a. faithful and tru 
band of patriots, the members of your honourable committee, 
who have conduéted your ‘councils’ with fuch glorious fuccefs, 
Thefe have ftood the teft : they remain antorrupted in the wortt 
of times; and they fear not the face of man. Therefore, can 
you chufe fitter men for-conveying your orders and inftrutions 
to us, your fervants, than thefe, your faithful committee ?. [Tse 
faithful Committee for ever, EHunza!] And, gentlemen, as they 


are 
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ate fighting your battles, wall you not army yourfelves in your 
own defence ? They, and:you,, andwe};. your, fervants, and_re- 
prefentatiyes, have ail but one caufe,;the great caufe.of Liberty, 
and the reftoration of our rights. . Affociate, therefore, arm, and 
affociate, be firm and fteady. The daftard fouls of thofe, who 
have fo long injured and oppreffed us, will be ftruck with terror 
and difmay, when they fee us armed to take vengeance on them.. 
And, gentlemen, let me tell you, there was 4 time; when your 
brave fore-fathers never appeared’ in council, but with arms in 
their hands. In thofe glorious days, ‘the’ warriors: furrounded 
their chiefs, and made the air to ring with the clathings of their 
fhitids and fpears, to fignify their approbation of the*fpeeches 
uttered, or the meafures propofed. ‘Thofe’ were the days of li- 
berty ;- and fuch may yours be, if you pleafe. E need fay no 
more. The wife and the brave are never deaf to the call of ho- 
nour,’ [4 peal of marrow hones and. cleavers, with ahich the 
new members, and theit committee are accompanied io a neighbour- 
ing tavern, to celebrate the fucce/s of the days and to receive in- 
Struttions, for the operations of the enfuing campdign.} ; 
‘ And iow, my lord, little. as you may approve of the con- 
tents‘of this Harlothrimbo {peech, you muft allow, that the fub- 
ftance of it; or fomething to the fame effect, will too probably 
he) uttered; as foon as an occafion fhall offer.—An oceafion 
willcertainly offer, if thé fclrenie of an equal repreientation fhould 
take place, in afhorter fpace of time, than you have been employ= 
ed in bringing your fchemes to bear to be the prime minifter. 
This.J will venture to foretell ; and my predictious have not al- 
Ways proved riugatory and vain. In fhort, this fcheme joined 
to that other, which is your lordfhip’s favourite propofal, of 
arming the People, and particularly the people of the metropolis, 
would-neceflarily be productive of the worft of confequenees. In- 
deed the one is but the fore-runner of the other; ‘which feenrs 
as hatufally togrow out of it, as a plant from the feed. And 
then Dr. Price’s pian of legiflation would be truly verified, as 
far at leaft, as thefe affeciating héroes are concerned. For fuch 
voters. with arms in their hands, to juftify their pretenfions, 
would be their own legiflators ;—fuch legiflators as the Preterian 
hands were in Rome ; and fuch as the janizaries are now at Con- 
fantinoplée.?.. | ate 
The fourth Letter treats of the evil confequences arifing from 
the propagation of Mr. Locke’s democratical principles. It 
is certain that the fame which this great philofopher had ac- 
quired by his metaphyfical enquiries, has refle€ted upon his 
political writings a degree of luftre, to which they are by no 
means. entitled, either from their principles cr confiftency ; 
and that a more blind veneration was never entertained by the 
votariés of any legendary faint, than what has lately been 
manifefted by fome writers in regard to Mri Locke’s fyitem of 


government. In this fyftem, as Dr. Tucker obferves, he was 
ii fo 
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{o far from fuppofing the people tobe the only fountaimof- 
power, that-he-goes into the oppofité extreme; not indeed of 
abfolute monarchy, | but’ of that’‘which is rather worfe, tyran~. 
nical ariftocracy, For, as our author juftly. remarks, a more: 
complete fyftem of. baronage and vaffalage than what is com-.. 
prifed in Locke’s: fundamental laws; was never obiruded epon 
the world.. Can thete be a-ftronger proof that his code is:des : 
ftructive of liberty, than that it grants to mafters the difcres: 
tionary. power of putting their flaves to death when they. 
pleafe ? After the Revolution, however, Mr. Locke,adopted 
very different principles; but without publicly renouncing 
his former opinions. He then maintained that the people, 
attd not the barons; or tle mén of landed property; were’ the 
fole and rightful fountain of power. Our author juftly db- 
ferves, concerning Locke and fir Robért Filmer, that their 

olitical error, though apparently arifing from oppofite 

fehemes, refts on one and the fame foundation; namely, too 
favourable an opinion of the virtue of mankind in general. 


. © Sir Robert’s fyftem, fays he, muft fuppofe (whether he in- 
tended it, or not) that a mortal man, by being exalted into the’ 
higheft ftation of all, and invefted with arbitrary. fway over his 
fellow-mortals, becomes fo much the better, and wifer, and fitter’ 
to govern, than he was before : whereas the very reverfe-to this: 
is nearer to the truth. Mr. Locke’s fyftem is much alike; for it 
{yppofes, that mankind, taken in their aggregate or colledlive cam 
pacity, are fo much the lefs pofitive and dogmatical in their opi- 
nions, the lefs liable to be perverted in their judgments, the more 
Hiuwiane and candid in their decifions, and the more difereet and 
difpaffionate in theirrefolves, than otherwife they would have been, 
Whereas every tittle of this is falfe. . In fhort, if experience fhall 
be allowed to decide this queftion, it will almoft univerfally tell 
us, that when a multitude are invefted with the power of govert- 
ing, they prove the very worft of governors. ‘They are rafh and 
precipitate, giddy and inconftant, and ever the dupes of defign- 
ing men; who lead them to commit the moft atrocious crimes, 
in order to make them fubfervient to their own purpofes.’ 


Dr. Tucker, in the courfe of his obfervations, has given 


an anecdote relative to Mr. Locke, which juftice will-not per- 
wit. us to with-hold. 


--¢ The information given me'was in the following words. ° Tn 
the Harleyan ‘Library, N° 6845, there is a manufcript, which, 
frem page 251, contains a collection of papers, relative to Mon- 
mouth’s invafion, and other, intrigues. Juter alia it appears, 
that Mr. Locke paid money at two different times, towards the 
equipment of that expedition.’ 
., After the examination, of.,thefe Letters, we are of opi+ 
pion that Dr.. Tucker has expofed with juftnefs, as well. as 

: er : ciy SA _ much 
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much: ingenuity, the principles of government which have been 
inconfiderately :adopted! bythe implicit admirers of Mr. 
Locke; and:that,: though seshas:employed : ridicule more co- 
pioufly than-argumenty hechas tikewife thrown out fuch ftrong 
objections as muft make the propofed ‘fcheme of parliamentary 
reprefentation appear lefs advifeable even to the warmett | pa- 
trons.ofithat meafure. -Theavhole is owritten- with that plea- 
fantry, that ftrain. of threwd though dogmatical reafoning, 
and that.animated freedom, which fo.much Ebinguith the’pro- 
dudtions.of. this ingenious authof, 


The Epigrams of M. Val, Martial. ” Ia J: awelve Books. With a a 


Comment. By Fames Elphinfton. gto. 11.48, in Boards. 
ite. 


:N the long courfe of Our critical Ritaslayi we do not remem- 

ber to have met with fo large a volume containing fo lit- 
tle'to’ ‘récommend it; asin the performance before us; nor 
can’ we 'fufficiently pity the fate of poor Martial, who, we. 
think; “confidering the improved ftate of Britith literature, 
could | not have fallen into much worfe hands than thofe of the 
prefent tranflator.. This ancient author’s Epigrams have un- 
doubtedly their {hare of merit ;.they anfwer, notwithftanding, 
in 4 great meafure, to his own defcription of them : 

.,& Sunt bona, funt quadam mediocria, funt mala plura ;’ 
the’ greater part being dull, obfcure, and uninterefting ; 
and.if'we except about fifty or fixty, which are either fmart or 
elegant, if the reft had never come down to us, we fhould 
havejhad. but little reafon to regret their lofs. Mr. Elphin- 
fton, however, who, we fuppofe, was of another opinion, has 
with indefatigable labour, gone through almoft all of them ; 
though amongft ten thoufand lines {and we believe there are 
not lefs-in this huge volume) hehas fo ingenioufly contrived, 
aS, not\to give us. twenty that can afford his readers any fatis- 
faction... Moft of Martial’s good Epigrams have been long 
fince well,tranflated ; this work, therefore, appears to a great 
difadvantage.—Pleafe to obferve how Mr. Elphinfton begins : 
Martial’s Dedication to Domitian runs thus ; 

“ Omnes quidem ‘libelli mei, domine, quibus tu famam, 
id eft, vitam dedifti, tibi fupplicant, & puto propter hoc le- 
gentur. Hic tamen qui ‘operis noftri oftavus infcribitur, 
occafione pietatis frequentius fruitur. Minus itaque in. 
genio laborandum fuit, in cujus locum materia fuccefferat, 
quam quidem fubinde aliqua jocorum miftura variare ten- 
tavimus, ne coelefti verecundie tux laudes fuas, que faci- 
lus te fatigare poffunt quam nos fatiare, omnis verfus inge- 
reret. Quamvis autem epigrammata feverifimis quoque, & 
fapremz fortune viris ita fcripta fint, ut mimicam verborum 
licentiam 
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licentiam affeGtaffe-videantur 3 ego tamen illis non premifi tam 
lafcive loqui, quam folent.-Cunt pars libri & major & melior ad 
majeftatem facri nominis tuballegata fit; meminerit non nifi re- 
ligionis purificatione luftratus accedere ad: templa debere. “Quod 
ut cufoditurum me lJeGurt fciant, -in ipfo libelli hujus limine 
profiteri breviffimo.placuit epigtammate.’—Which is tranflat- 
ed into what our-author, we fuppofe, would call Englith, 
as follows : . . 

‘ All my little-books; to-which thou, fir, haft given fame, in 
another word, life; lay at thy’ ‘feet their fupplications and 
thence, I fuppofe, draw the-public eye. This however becometh 
duly the firft, as colleéting my’ various and blifsfull opportunities 
of paying my pious veneration. Lefs had genius then to labor, 
where matter fo abounded : which we have indeed now and then 
attempted to vary, by a certain {prinkle of the jocofe; left the 
truths, apter to cloy the modefty of their object, than to fatisfy 
the ardor of the finger, fhould prove the theme. of every, ftanza. 

‘ But, tho’ epigrams, to the fevereft and fublimeit. characters, 
have been fo couched, that they feem even to have affected. lis 
cence ; in no fuch wantonnefs have I indulged this liberal f{pecies 
of writing. The greater and better part of the volume being 
appropriated, fir, to the majefty of thy facred name; the whole 
muft remember, that none, befide the religioufly purified, ought 
to approach hallowed habitations. Which principle, ‘that my 
readers may know the guide of my practice, it may be no‘undue 
commencement of the work, by a laconic epigram, torprofefs.’ 

Qualée principium dedit £ pompous, affected, and almoft un- 
intelligible; jocorum miffura is rendered a /prinkle of the jocofes 
and epigrams, he tells. us, are ‘ fo couched, that they feem 
even to have affected licence.’ Who can poffibly underftand, that 
has not read the original, what Mr. Elphinfton means‘by‘af= 


Seed licence ? The whole, he fays, muft remember—Who 


are the whole? Martial only fays meminerit: But let us fee 
what kind of drefs. the: Epigrams appear in: of “thefe “our 
readers may determine the merit, when we inform them; that 


the few which wehave feleGted are fome of the beft in the whole 


collection, 


¢ On the Amphitheater. 
‘ Her pyramids let Memphis boaftno more; 
Nor Babylon extol her labors’.lore., 
In Trivia’s fane be no foft.honors prais’d 5... .. ,,- 
No borned altars blefs the god, that, rais’d, 
In Carian air vain maufoleums hung,, -. , 
Afcend the ftars no more on buoyant tongue. 
Let pafling-glories own the-common lot; 
And fame found one, ‘when ‘all hall be forgot. 
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itera steer ext uct To. Cefar. 

*. Where the coloffal far would flars furvey, 
And rifling machinations maze their way; | 
Diyerg’d the courts.of an inviduous crown, 
And one vaft houf¢ monppolis’d a town. 

Here, where the awful pile difplays the fhow, 
A pond of Nero could prefumte to flow. 


We there the baths, the fudden ‘boons’adthire’; 


Where the proud lawn bade wretches’ homes retire. 
Where Claudia’s portico expands her fhade, 
‘Was the laft ftand a falling palace made. | 
Hail, Rome reéftor’d!) hail, Cefar, thy rewards ! 
Thofe are the people’s joys, that-were its lord’s. 

‘ To the fame. 


¢ What feene fequefter’d, or what rude renown, 
Sends no fpeétator to th’ imperial town ? 

The Rhodopeian hind now tempts the plains, 
And tunes Fast Hemius his Orphean ftrains, 
The Sarmat, Cefar, ‘hies thy works to fee ; 
And gives the fteed he fwills, to fhare the glee. 
They come, who firft the rifing Nile explore ; 
And they, who hear remoteft Tethys roar. : 
The. Arab hafted, ‘the Sabean flew ; 

And the Cilician own’d his native dew. 

With tortur’d treffes here Sicambrians gay ; 
There Ethiops briftling in their diverfe way. 


~ ‘Mid various voice, but one glad voice we find, 


That hails thee father of ¢onverg’d mankind. 
: ‘ To the fame. 
¢ Fell foe to peace, and bane to placid reft ; 
Of miferable weaith the mortal peft ; 
The dire delating crew compos’d the train, 
With breaft inferib’d : nor could the pit contain. 
The traitor in his turn becomes the flave ; 
Glad to accept the exile that he gave. 
Hail royal riddance to th’? Aufonian town 
The {ubjedts fafe the prince’s glory crown. 

* On Laureolus. 


¢ As on the Scythian rock Proniotheus bound, 
Suppli’d th’ affidtious bird with breaft profound ; 
So to Caledon’s ‘bear the bofom bends ; 

While, on nofeined crofs, Laureolus extends. 

Still liv’d the mangled imbs, with gore diftain’d, 
And in the-total frame no frame remain’d. 

Nor let us wonder at the wretches pain : 

A parent, of a mafter, he had flain ; , 

Or, robbing fanes, the miitreant fought his doom ; 
And fet the ruthlefytorch to thee, O Rome. 
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Elphinfton’s Epigrams of M, Yal. Martial. “@ : 

Beyond all figur’d crimes, his crime remov’d, 

On whom the fable fair infliction prov’d. 

. © To Cefar: on Orpheus. 

« What Rhodope on Orpheus’ ftage furvey’d ; 

That, mighty Gefar, has thy. vale difplay’d. 

The rocks.came reeling, and the forefts danc’d : 

The whole Hefperian grove in tune adyanc’d, 

Mixt with the mild was ev’ry favage thing ; 

And o’er the bard hung birds of every wing. 

Ah! who infpir’d the whole ? what tooth could tear ? 

A bacchanal tranfmuted toabear: | . 

And, what had fed alone wild fancy’s eyes, 

That dire event the fcene could realife. 

© On Mucius Scevola. 

‘ The dauntlefs man, whom young and old admire, 

Who thruft his precious limbs into the fire ; 

Mutt adamant or falamander feem, 

To thofe, who like Abdera’s fages deem. 

But, were he bid, the tort’ring tunic by, 

Confume the hand; ’twere more to fay, Not I.’ 
Here we have maufoleums hing on Sxoyant tongues, rifing 
machinations, briftling /Ethiops, royal riddance, and con- 
verg’d mankind.—Such obfcure, far-fetched, and unaccount- 
able phrafes and expreflions were furely never before put-toge- 
ther; but the above quoted paflages are nothing to what we 
meet with of the fame kind in the courfe of this work, If any 
of our readers are fond of the neat and elegant, we would re- 
commend to them what follows : 

* Some coopling {creamers, young and old ; 

Some Chians yellow, not with cold ;— 

Some hoary greens, that are not lof ; 

Altho’ they own the feafon’s rigor, 

From out my farm may flafh a figure.— 

A blefter boon I have not to beftow.— 

I juft had clos’d the never-clafing toil.’ 

From thefe few lines we may learn, what we never expeét- 
ed to learn, viz. that. if a man is ever fo d/ef, he may be 
blefier ; that never-clofing toil may be ¢lofed whenever we 
pleafe ; and that it is better to faf a figure than to cut one. 
If we prefer to every other fpecies of writing the totally ob- 
{cure and unintelligible, Mr. Elphinfton can fupply us with 
fome inftances that are really wonderful: fuch as, 

¢ Here was the liquid limn’d with lambent oar ;—~ 

O Appian, who thine awfull fhall difplay ?>— 

The «vilding may Meffala’s marble cleave, 

The fpeaker filencey and the:fculptor reave.— 

Good health: but dottoms winter’s knowledge. — 44 
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yt | Elpbinfton’s Epigrams of M. Val. Martial. 
The pricket points the bed ; but not the fide— 
Mifitius they unman, who next them lay,— 
Safe on the inner beam, and fnug the flray.— 
When late I denicht thee a prince in my jokes :—~ 
No vulgar dingel can his crefcent {uit :— 
——wanner than unrecent box.’ 


Our readers may perhaps think that thefe detached linés, myfte- 


rious as they feem, may be unravelled by recurring to the 


context, and confulting the Epigrams from which - they 
are feleéted ; put we can affure them, that their labour would 
be vain—nobody can underftand Mr. Elphinfton’s language 
but himfelf: we thould be infinitely obliged to him, there- 
fore, if he would tranflate his tranflation into plain Englith. 
Single lines, or whole Epigrams, are at prefent equally dnin-~ 
telligible: for example, 
* To Flaccus. 

¢ Would you know the plight I dread, 

In the partner of my bed ? 

Such 4 tiny flender thing. 

- Findsa brafslet in my ring. 

Her uncover’d cufhion cuts, 

And her knee alarming buts. 

*Twixt her loins the griding faw 

Well may to a dagger draw. 

‘Think not yet, you rogue, my rate 

Rifes to a thoufand weight, 

I’m not coarfe enough for that : 

Give me flefh, without the fat. 


ry, ‘ To the fame. | 
* The birth that’s ingenuous, is doubtlefs the blett ; 
The rank of freed-woman is but the next beft. 
The handmaid poffeffes the ultimate place : 
But fhe’ll beat them both, if inpenuous her face.’ 


-'Thefe, in point of ob{curity, are tolerably excellent ; but for 
\ darknefs vifible take the following : 3 


‘ To Ammuianus. 
* To thy mother, ah! how kind! 
Parent, ah.! how kind to thee! 
Brother thou, and fifter the! 
. Why to novel names inclin’d ? _ 
Than ye are, pray, why be other ? 
Jeft ye think it: vile the fhame ! 
Mother,. wifhing fifter’s name, 
Would notfifter be, nor mother.’ _ 
We cannot conclude our extras from this produion more 
properly than ‘by one of the Epigrams entitled | . 
‘ The 
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*; The.book to the reader... . 
& Tho’ , reader, ¢hou-well mighttt be fick of /uch hei 
With couplets thou -ne’er art content; 
So Hunks ne’er-has-xfance, nor boys bread enough : 
Difinifi me, mum fymbdls content.’ », 

Fantaftic as this work is, we were not a little furprifed 
to find’a large and a “Fefpe@able lift of fubfcribers prefixed 
Sa | 

Mr. Elphinfton’s Brae is not fuperior to his poetry" 





4 General Hiftory of Mufic. By Charles Burney, Muf D, F.R.S. 
Vol. J. (Gontinued, from Vol. liv. p. 414] 


'HUS. far our author has given ample proofs of his labour, 
diligence, and learning, in feeking and explaining the 
mott ancient, fearce, and valyable manufcript tracts that have 
been preferved on the principal fubjeét of his work ; but.in 
the enfuing chapter, which is more mifcellaneous 3 e the 
former, he appears to great advantage in a new charaer, : for 
here, befides the claims he has to the title of :antiquary, ¢ri- 
tic, and profound muficiah, he ‘deferves confiderable praife 
for his poetical abilities, by the agreeable manner in whiclixhe 
has tranflated many curious, interefting, and difficult’ Lyric 
compofitions, from moft of the modern langwages of Europe, 
particularly the Provencal, Norman-French, and Ttafian : 
and the public is the more obliged to the author for thefe 
tranflations, as the language in which moft of them were ori- 
ginally written is now become fo obfolete as to be wholly out 
of the reach of the generality of even thofe who inhabit France 
or Italy, as well as Englifh readers of modern French or Ita- 
Jian, who are fuppofed to underftand and {peak thofe lan- 
guages in the moft perfeét manner. 
The following is the title of Dr. Burney’s fourth chapter. 
* Of the Origin of Modern ‘Languages, to which written Me- 
lody and Harmony were firft applied’; and general ‘Stateof 
Muiic till the Invention of Printing, about the year 1450,” 


* Every nation, fays he, afpiring at high defcent, will be 
ready to Claim priority in the formation and culture of their lan- 
guage, and antiquity of their Songs ; and it would perhaps be as 
difficult to fettle thefe demands equitably, and to the fatisfaction 
of all parties, as the political ¢laims of ambitious and contending 
powers, ata general diet. 

‘ Perhaps the fpecimens of ‘the Welch. and Saxon languages 
that might be produced in favour of our own pretentions in this 
ifland,.. are of fuch antiquityyes,no ather countcy can equal; for 
the poems of Taliefin, Lyward Hep, Ancuiin Gywaw drydd, 
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Myrddin Wylit, and Avan Veiddig, (who all flourifhed about the 
year 560, are preferved, though hardly intelligible to the’ moft 
Jearned) Cambro-Britifly Antiquary (2); © And the Dialect of our 
Alfred, of the ninth century; tmhis Saxon-tfanflation of Boethius 
and Bede; is more clear and-intelligible than the vulgar language, 
equally ancient, of any: other country in Europe... For I am ac- 
quainted. with no other language, which, like our own, can 
mount ina regular and intelligible feries, from the dialeé in 
geht ufe to that of the ninth century: that is, from pure 
nglifh to pure Saxon, fuch as was fpoken and written by king 
Alfred, unmixed with Latin, Welch, or Norman. ‘And this 
may be done for a period of nine hundred years, by means of 
the Chronicon Saxonicum of Bifhop Gibfon, the excellent An glo- 
Saxon Dictionary of the late rev. Mr, Lye, and fuch achain of 
fpecimens of our.tongue at different ftages of its perfection as Dr. 
Johnfon has inferted in the Hiftory of our Language prefixed to 
his DiGtionary. Indeed we haye the authority of Bede for focial and 
domeftic finging to the Harp in the Saxon Language, upon this 
ifland, at the beginning of the eighth century; though he himfelf 
wrote in Latin, the only language of the church and the learned 
then, and for many ages afterwards. But the queftion is not 
what people had fongs firit in their own language: for wherever 
there is a language, there is. poetry ; and wherever there is 
“poetry,‘there is mufic, of fome kind or other : the prefent in- 
quiry is, where fuch mufie at that of which we have been trac- 
‘dng the origin, was firit applied to a modern language. For it 
is not meant to fpeak here of thofe wild and irregular melodies 
which come. within the defcription of zational mufic: fuch as 
the old and ruftic tunes of Wales, Scothand, and Ireland; which 
remained for many ages traditional, and if not more ancient than 
the fcale afcribed to Guido, were certainly formed without its 
affiftance, as we may judge by the litle attention that was paid 
to keys, and the aukward. difficulties to which thofe are fubje@ 
who attempt to. clothe them with harmony. Of this kind of 
artlefs mufic, which is beft learned in the nurfery and the ftreet, 
I fhall fpeak with due reverence hereafter ; and at prefent confine 
my diquifitions and enquiries to real mufic, arifing from a com- 
plete feale, under the guidance of fuch rules of art as fuccefsful 
cultivation has rendered: refpectable and worthy of imitation, 

‘ Songs havevat:all) times, and in all places, afforded amufe- 
ment and confolation to mankind: every pafflion of the human 
breaft has been vented.in. fong.;..and the moit favage.as well as 
civilized inhabitants .of the jearth have encouraged thefe effu- 
fions. The nativés of New Zealand, who feem to live as near- 
ly in a ftate of mature as any animals that are merely gregari- 
ous, have-their fongs, and, their improvi/ator{ ; and the ancient 
Greeks, 'duting every period of their.hiftory and refinement, had 
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_* (a) See Evaiis's Specimens of Welch Poetry.’ 
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their Scolia for alnoft. OFA circumitance and occafion incident 
to fociety.’ 

After this Intiidndiibn(: he traces the ufe of Songs through 
Italy and Gaul in’ the Latin and Ronanfe or Provencal lan- 
guages from the time of the! ancient Romans to that of our. 
Richard the Firft, | fir-named Ceur de’ Lion. In the courfe of 
thefe enquiries the author has difcovered great ingenuity and 
reading, in fhewing by what degrees the Latin language was 
corrupted into Provencal, Norman French, and modern Ita- 
lian. From this part of the work to give exratts would not 
convey to the reader.an adequate idea of the learning and fa- 
gacity manifefted in thefe curious refearches, which ate well 
worthy of entire perufal by the lovers of philology: . 7 

The original of: the celebrated Song fuppofed to have been 
written by Richard the Firft during his‘impriforiment in the 
Tour Tenebreufe, or Black Tower, into which he was thrown 
by the Duke of Auftria, on his return from the Holy Land 
through Germany, has been inferted in the accotint of Royal 
and noble Authors, in the Relics of ancient Poetry, and elfe- 
where: but, fays the author of the Hiftory of Mufic, * asI 
have never, feen an Englifh tranflation of ‘this early fpecimen 
of Romanfe poetry, except of one ftanaa, which Rymer has 
given in his Short View of Tragedy, I fiall endeavour to trans- 
fufe into our prefent diale&t the ideas which this compofition 
feems to contain. 


¢ Song by Richard the Firft,-Coetir de Lions 


‘ No wretched captive of his prifon fpeaks, 

Unlefs with pain, and bitternefs of foul ; 

Yet confolation from the Myfe he feeks, 

Whofe voice alone misfortune can controul: 

' Where now is each ally, each baron,’ frierid; 

Whofe facé I ne’er beheld without a fmile. 

Will none his fov’reign to redeem, expend . 

The fualleft portion of his treafures vile? ' 
‘ Though none may blufh that near two tedious years; 

Without relief, my bondage has endur’d; 

Yet know my Englith, Nermiats, Gafeon peers; 

Not one of you fhould thus remain immur’d ; 

The rieaniet fubject of my wide domains, 

Had I been free, a ranfom fhould have found ; 

I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 

Yet ftill I wear them ori 'a foreign ground ! 
¢ Too true it is; fo felfify human race! 

&t Nor dead, nor captives, friend, or kindred find,” 

Since here I pine in bondage and difgrace, 

For lack of gold, my: fetters to unbind. oe 
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Much for myfelf I feel, yet ah! till more 
That no compatiion from my fubjeéts flows ; 
What can from infamy their names reftore, 

If, while pris’ner, death my eyes fhould clofe. 

‘ Bat fmall is my furprize, though great my grief, 
To find, in fpite of all hisfolemn vows, 

My lands are ravay’d by the Gallic chief, 
While none my caufe has courage to.efpoufe. 
Though lofty tow’rs obfeure the chearful day, 
Yet, through the dungeon’s melancholy gloom, 
Kind Hope, in gentle ‘whifpers, feems to fay, 
** Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom.” 

* Ye dear companions of my happy days, 
Oh Chail and Penfavin, aloud:declare, 
Throughout the earth in everlaiting lays, 

My foes againft me wage.ingloriaus war. 

Oh tell them too, that ne’er among my crimes 
Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear ; 
That infamy will ler to lateft times 

The infults I receive while captive here. 

¢ Know all ye men of Anjou and Touraine, 
And ev’ry bach’lor knight, robuft and brave, 
That duty now and love alike are vain, 

From bonds your fov’reign and your friend to fave. 
Remote from -confolation here I lie, 
The,wretched.captive of a pow’rful foe, 

Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 

Nor leaves you ought but pity to beftow !? 


The fpirit of this fong, as far as we are able to judge of the 
very obfolete language of the original, is ingenioufly infufed 
into the Englifh verfion. | 

The next fpecimcn is doubly curious, on account of the an- 
tiquity of the mufic, as well as poetry. We fhall therefore 
infert it here with Dr, Burney’ s introduction, 


¢ Gaucelm, or Anfelm Faidit, a troubadour, who had been 
much efteemed and :patroniied by our Richard when he was 
count of Poitou, and refided at the court of Provence during 
the life of his father Henry II, and who accompanied him to 
Palettine, inthe Holy War, -has left a poem on the death of 
his benefactor, which I found-in the Vatican, among the MSS. 
bequeathed to that library -by the queen of Sweden, N? 1659, 
with the original mufic, by the bard him/eif, who was as much ad- 
mired by his cotemporaries for /etting his poems to mufic, as 
wuriting them : having been faidin the old-language of Provence, 
to have compofed de dens etal is de bans fans, good. waoriis, and 

ood tunes, 

‘ The melody to theverfes-on.thedeath.of Richard is she moft 
ancient which I have: been able ste find to Provengal; words, and 
as the or riginal may be difficult to fome of my readers in its antique 
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guife, I hope.the ref will excufe my attempting a tranflation 
of it. ; 


< On the death of Richard the Firft, by Gaucelm Faidit. Tranf- 





lated from the Proveneal. 


¢ Now Fate has filled the meafure of my woes, 
And rent my heart with grief unfelt before ; 

No future bleffings wounds like thefe' can clofe, 
Or mitigate thelofs I now deplore. 

The valiant Richard, Eugland’s mighty king, 
The fire and chief of all that’s good and brave, 
Of tyrant Death has felt the fatal {ting : 

A thoufand years his equal could not bring 

The world from meannefs and contempt to fave. 

‘ Not Alexander’s felf, whofe flaught’ring fword 
Each warhke nation of the earth fubdu’d, 

Not Charlemagne, nor Arthur, Britain’s lord, 
Could boaft fueh prowefs, worth, and fortitude. 
In this corrupt, this bafe, perfidious age, 

In truth and wifdom he had no compeer ; 

Of half the actors on the world’s great ftage, 
His f{plendid virtues could the hearts engage, 
The reft his firength and valour taught to fear. 

‘ The friend of Virtue and of Honour’s gone ! 
For though to-all hertrumpets Fame give breath, 
Yet vain are great and glorious deeds, for none 
Can fhield the hero from the dart of Death ! 
Since fuch the wretched ftate of human race, 
Why fhould we fear to mingle with the dead ? 
For me I afk of God no other grace 
Than inftant to arrive at that bleft place 
Where Richard’s great and tow’ring foul is fled. 

‘ O potent prince! who now in. featsof arms, 
In tournaments, orfplendid courts fhall thine ? 
Or who to modetft worth ‘difplay the charms 
Of true munificence,. with hand benign ? 

Ah! where will genius now a patron fiad ? 
Thy fond dependants an afylum, where ? 
No foft’ring father Fate has left behind, 
But all, abandon’d by the world unkind, 
Fly to the arms of Death, or wild Defpair! 

* Now Pagans, Turks, and Saracens elate, 
Who thought thee more than man of. woman born, 
Exulting in thy fad, untimely fate, 

Willtreat the Chriftian name with pride and fcorn, 
The holy fepulphre each day will be 
A harder conqueft to the faithful brave 
But fuch is God’s infcrutable decree ! 
For Syria, had it been his will to free, 
He -ffill had kept his champion from the grave! 
| E 3 ¢ But 
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_* _ & Butwhere will prince or potentiate be found’ 
The facred tomb, like thee, to gain and fave, 
Or like thy brothers, Henry, early crown’d, 
And courteous Geofiry, lov’d by all the brave ! 
No chief like thefé remains of human race, 
Who day by day to certain conqueft leads ; : 
Their fteps no future hero e’er will trace, 
And he who now prefumes to claim their place, 
Muft earn and keep it by tranfcendant deeds. 
%,. Oh! ! mott rever'd of all the fons of Fame ! > 
For ev’ry crime may God thy pardon feal! 
Rememb’ring thou wert foremoft to proclaim, 
- Throughout the earth, the glory of his name, 
And caufe to affert with unremitting zeal.’ 


OF this elegy Dr. Burney has given a fac-fimile of the ori. 
ginal Mufic, in {quare Gothic notes, as well. as the originat 
words in the Provengal Dialeé&t, which he feems to have very, 
happily tranflated. 

. This ingenious effay on the Provencal Language is fucceed- 
ed by another on the more northern Frencu, of which he 
gives feveral {pecimens in Noels or Chriftmas Carols, of very 
high antiquity. ‘In this part of the work many curious and 
entertaining’ paflages occur concerning the minftrels, and the 
mufical inftruments then in ufe. The qualifications of thefe 
minftrels, belides finging hiftorical fongs, and playing upon alk 
forts of inftruments, extended to flight- of-hand, fortuneetell- 
ing, fabricating amorous girdles, and furnifhing unfortunate 
-and impatient lovers with intelligence. Dr. Burney_has tranf- 
Jated from an-ancient Fabliau, called the The two Minftrels, 
the following defcription which one of thefe accompliihed per~ 
fonages gives of his own talents : 


« All the Minffrel art IT know ; 

I the Viol well can play ; : 
 ‘T the Pige aad Syrinx blow, 

Harp and Gigue my hand obey ‘ 
 Pfaliry, Symphony ‘and Rote  * 

Help to charm the lift’ning throng, 

And Armonia lehds its note 

While I warble forth my fong. 

I have tales and fables plenty . 

Satirs, paft’rals, ‘full of fport. 

Songs to Vielle Dve more than twenty, 

Ditties too of ev*ry fort. ~ 

1 from lovers tokens bear, 

can flow’ry chaplets weave, 

Am’rous belts can well prepare, 

And with courteous Speech, deceive, . 
Jointt-fteol 
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Joint-ftool feats-to thew Pm able, -» 
{ can make the beetle: run 
All alive upon,the table, .. 

Where I fhew delightful, fun. 

At my flight-of-hand you'll laugh, . 
At my magic you wall flare ; 

I can play at quarter-ftaff, 

I can knives’ fufpend in air. 

I enchantments. ftrange devife, 

And with cordand fling furprife.” 


¢ About the year! 1330 the minftrels of Paris formed themfelves 
into a company,-andobtained a charter. The police frequently 
repreffed their licentioufnefs, and regulated their conju: Philip 
Auguftus banifhed them the firft year of his reign, but they were 
recalled by his fucceffors, and united under the ‘general name of 
Meneftraudie, MinitreHy ; having a chief appointed over them 
who was called King of the Mixfireds. Lewis IX. exempted them 
from a tariff or toll at the entrance into Paris, on condition that 
they would fing a fong,. and make their monkeys. dance ‘to 
the to]lman, perhaps to prove their title to fuch indulgence; and 
hence arofe the well-known proverb: Payer ea gambades et 
6n monnoie de finge. 

‘ The affociated Minftrels inhabited a particular ftreet, to 
which they gave the name which it ftill retains of St. Fulien des 
Meneftriers. It was here that the public was provided with mufi- 
cians for weddings, and parties of pleafure ; but as g greater 
number of them ufually attended on fuch occafions than were'or- 
dered, and all expccted to be paid the fame price, William de 
Germont, provoft of Paris, in 1331 prohibited the forgleurs and 
Fonglerefes from going to thofe who required their performance 
in greater numbers than had been ftipulated, upon a fevere: pe- 
nalty. In 1395 their libertinifm and immoralities again incurred 
the cenfure of government, by which itavas ftritly enjoined that 
they fheuld henceforth, neither in public nor private, fpeak, aét, 
or fing any thing that was indecorous or unfit for modeft eyes and 
ars, upon pain of two months imprifonment, and living on bread 
and water. 

‘ In the reign of Charles VI, they feem to have relinquifhed 
the juggling art, and to have confined themfelves more. particu- 
larly to the practice of mufic. It was about this time that treble 
and bafe rebecs, or viols with three firings, began to be in ufe, ei- 
ther to play in o€taves to'each other, or perhaps in a coarfe kind 
of counterpoint, of which the laws were now forming : on this 
occafion the Minftrels affumed. the title of Players on high and low 
Inftruments, and this pompous denomination was confirmed by a 
charter in 1401.” 


Dr. Burney has given us aoclean and clofe tranflation, toti- 


dem fyllabis, of an=exceltent> military fong, compiled fram 
fragments and traditions wconcerning the great and renowned 
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Gallic Hero, Roland, or @rlando, the nephew of Charle- 
magne; whofe adventures, as related by bifftop Turpm, have 
furnifhed the Italian poets Boiardo, ‘Berni, ‘and Ariofto, with 
the principal events of their celebrated’ poemis. 

The ftory and fongs of thé unfortanate Chitelain de Coucy 
with which the author has embellifhed his work, are equally 
curious and interefting ; andthe more fo to mufical enquirers, 
as he-has produced the original melodies of thefe very ancient 
and plaintive fongs, with tranflations in the fame meafure, to 
which they may be fung.. The old Latin adage Bis dat qui cito 
dat,. is elegantly dilated in the following lines of one of thefe 
fongs; where the defponding lover implores his mittrefs to. be 
fpeedy in: pronouncing his doom : 

. ¢ Giits too much our pride alarm 

If relu€tance interpofe, 
And deftroy the pleafing charm 
Whiceli from courteous bounty flows. 
Want of value in the boon 
Graceful kindnefs reconciles, 
Nought is flight that’s granted foon 
If it come array’d in fmiles. 
(> "Fhiofe‘who tong their gifts withhold 
‘\. Hlave-on gratitude no claim ; 
Be they love, or be they gold 
‘Still-they lofe their worth and aim.’ 

Two fongs by Thibaut, King of Navarre, who was born 
120i, and died 1254, are inferted, with tranflations, and the 
original tunes that were fet to them by this royal Troubadour. 
Thefe are genuine and curious remains of the ftate of melody 
in'France at fo early a period. ‘ And indeed, fays our au- 
thor}: when they are written in modern charatters, ‘accom- 
panied’ by “a bafe, and the meafure is regulated by bars, 
(im the ‘manner which he has given them), they remind 
us'-of ‘many French airs of the prefent century, and flew 
that vocal melody has remained nearly ftationary in France 
ever fince the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 

ely of the fir fong being ferious, the tune may ferve 

a {pecimen of the azrs tendres of that period.’—And the {e- 
ish being written on a more gay fubject, feems to have 
been the model of many light French airs, in gavot time, 
among modern Vaadevilles, 

Thefe melodies. having been found, and, probably, at firft, 
performed without bafe or additional parts, in harmony, Dr. 
Burney has taxen great pains to find {pecimens of couriterpoint 
of thofeearly times, and has:anferted one of a rude kind from 
an ancient MS. in the Britifh.Mufeum. But, fays he < as 
our chief enquiry in this chapter is after the firit Melodies 
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that were fet to modern, languages, and as we have eridtavour- 
ed to gratify the reader’s curiofity concerning’ thofe of Pro- 
vence and the northern, parts ef France, we fhall now ptoteed 
to give fome account of the ftate of Vocal Mific in I taly at 
this early period, during’ the formation of its language.’ 
Here we have an ingenious enquiry into the origin of the 
IraLian Lanouace, from corrupt Latin; which he traces 
through its feveral gradations, till itis refined into pure’ T uf- 
can, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by Drnte, Pe- 
trarca, Boccaccio,.and their contemporaries. No part of-our 
author’s work feems better executed, or likely to afford 
more zmufement to readers of curiofity in thefe matters,. thaa 
this. The beautiful and intérefting fcene in Danva’s-PuP- 
gatorio, where he meets with his friend Cafella, is admi- 
rably tranflated. ft 

The moft ancient Jralian Melody which Dr. Burney has been 
able to’ produce is a Lauda, or fpiritual fong, of the fourteenth 
century, from the Magliabecchi Library at Florence. 

After this he ranfacks'the writings of PeTrarca for allu- 
fions, and paflages, rélative to Mufic, and gives us very faith- 
ful tranflations of two of this elegant poet’s fonnets; but by 
athering to the Italian ‘conftruction of this fpecies of Lyric 
poem, there is in thefe fonnets a ftiffnefs and want of eafe, from 
which his more free verfions, in meafures truly Englith, ave 
wholly exempt. __ set a | 

From Petrarca our author proceeds to Boccaccio, in 
whofe Decamerone hé points out feveral pafiages which concern 
the flate of Mufic in Italy, at the time it was written ; and in 
fpeaking of this admirable ndével-writer’s defcription. of the 
Plague at Florence, and the ipecies of amufemeat, which, was 
purfued’ By ‘thofe who retired from its dreadful Favages,, we 
have a very beautiful tranflation from the Medea of Euripides, 
in which thére is‘ 4 complaint that the exquifite pleaiure arifing 
from’ Mufic * is ufwally lavifhed on the happy,, at. convivial 
feftivities ; “whereas” it, fhould, Se adminifiéred to.the aflided 
and miferable, as a balm and cordial to mitigate the ills of 
hife. 

‘ The rites deriv’d from ancient days 

With thoupghtlefs reverence we praife, 

The rites that taught us to combine 

The joys of mufic and of wine, 

And bad the featt, and tong, and bowl, 

O’erfill the faturated foul’; 

But ne’er the Flute or Lyreapply’d » 

To cheer defpait,, or fotten pride,. 

Nor call’d them to the gloomy cells 

Where Want repines, and Vengeance fwells, 
Where 

















































Dr. Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic. Vol. HI. 


Where Hate fits mufing ta betray... . 
_ And Murder meditates his prey... ; 
To dens of guilt.and thades of care 
e fons of Melody repair, 
Nor deign the feftive doom to cloy 
With fuperfluities of joy. 
“Bh, little needs the Minftrel’s pow’r 
"Fo fpeed the light convivial hour} 
The board with varied plenty crown’d 
May fpare the luxuries of found,’ 


“After thefe poetical teftimonies to the early cultivation of 


Mafic in Italy, Dr. Burney has récourfe to Philip Villani the 


Hiftorian, from whom he gives an account of Francefeo Cieco, 
the blind Organift, who died 1390, which is the moft ancient 
record of great In/trumental abilities, fince the invention of the 
prefent {cale and counterpoint.- He next gives an account of 
a curious mufical manufcript.in the Britifh Mufeum, written 
in Italy about the end of the fourteenth century ; and of the 
writings of Profdocimo di Beldemandis, a Therorift-of Padua, 
who flourifhed in 1412, and whofe Treatife on Counterpoint 
and commentary on the works of John de Mauris are ftill ex- 
tart; in'MS. With remarks’on thefe he clofes his account of 
Itafian poetry and mufic in the fourth chapter. - 

‘pr: Burney then quits the continent, and fpeaks of mufi- 
cal events and writings, upon our own ifland, from the time 
of the Britons, to the middle of the fifteenth century ; and in 
the courfe of his narration proves that the Englifh have at all 
times had as great 2 paflion for minftrelfy as any other country 
in Europe... The privileges and charters granted by our kings 
to the Dutton Family in Chefhire, for licenfing muficians and 
minftrels within the county palatine of Chefter,. and by John 
of Gaunt for ele&ting a king of the minftrels in Lancafhire, 
are given as local inftances of this paffion; and recourfe is 
had to the writings of Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, for 
teftimonies of the gexeral ufe of mufic among all tanks of peo- 
ple throughout the nation. After this we have a fong in 
counterpoint on the victory obtained at Agincourt by Henry 
the Fifth, 1415. 

The author next proceeds to give an account of a confider- 
able number of MS. tra¢ts on Mufic that were written, by Eng. 
lifhmen long before the invention of. the prefs, particularly a 
colleétion of treatifes in Latin, which belonged to the Cotton 
Library ; of others which he has cqnfulted: im the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford ; and another volume of very curious MS, 
tracts on Mufic, which before the Reformation belonged to the 
| | monattery 
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monaftery of Waltham holy-Crofs ; but fs at prefent the pro- 
erty of the earl of Shelburne. = Cnet ge ag 

Befides thefe particulars we have“an account of the otigia 
of mufical Degrees in our univerfities ;_ of Fobn Dunftable, the 
celebrated Mufician and Afrologer;, and of John Hambois, 
fuppofed to have been .the firft. mufician who was, honoured 
with the degree of Doéor. . We. have likewife a very ancient 
Canon, from a MS. -in the Britihh Mufeum; a Solfeggio by 
Guido, with an account of the employment of Harpers) and 
other minftrels at convents on great feftivals; of The Chapel 
and Houfehold Mufical Eftablifhments of Edward the Fourth ; 
and of a charter granted by this prince to his minftrels, for 
forming themfelves into a company. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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Homeri Hymnus.ad Cererem nunc primum editus a Davide Rubu- 
kenio, Lugduni Batavorum. 8ve. 


HIS celebrated relic for a time efcaped our attention; and 
| when we had occafion to introduce it to the Englith reader, 
in a fpirited and elegant verfion, we were lefs folicitous about 
the original, It has, however, lately attracted our notice by a 
fecond edition, with confiderable improvements; and as we find 
fome doubts have arifen on account of its being found in Ruffia, 
we fhall take the prefent opportunity to announce the former, and 
to obviate the latter. 

Lapland manufcripts were fome time ago the occafion or Ta- 
ther the fubject of ridicule ; and Ruffian ones were nearly involv- 
ed in the fame misfortune. Even thofe who were willing®to al- 
low the Hymn to be an ancient compofition, were*furprifed at 
its being found in a remote corner of ‘the globe, the habitation 
of a nation approaching only to civilization. It is not conimenly 
known that the dawn of refinement in Ruffia appeared early 
in the fixteenth century, in the reign of Ivan Bafilowitz, 
anno 1550, for the whole was not the work of the celebrated 
Peter, Alexius Michaelowitz, about the middle of the feven- 
teenth, introduced and encouraged letters. He formed the code 
which was till within thefe few years, if not at prefent, ‘ufed im 
the adminiftration of juftice ; and procured, by every means in 
his power, ancient manufcripts and’ learned’ men from’ évery 
country. This vait and unweildy empire, whofe’ extent: and 
limits are uncertain, borders on Greece, Indoftan, and China ; 
for the intermediate and independent Tartars elude that power 
which they are not able: to refift, and.exert their fovereignty only 
by private depredations or hoftile furprizes. This vicinity to 
countries where literature had been for ages cultivated, allured 
Alexius to increafe his literary poffeffions from the effeminate “ 
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fexvile Gretians; and their impoverifhed monafteries. The mo- 
naftery of Mount Athos, in the northern part of Greece, was 
righ. in. manufcripts ;, and-he had a.ready inttrument in the trea- 
chefous monk Arfenius, fo that from this repofitory he colleét- 
ed. the greater part ef thofe which are preferved at Mofcow. 
This account has been chiefly taken fidtn Mr. Harris, who re- 
ctivéd ample information on this fubject from his fon, the Englith 
miniter’ ae Peterfburgh. It is not, however, fo well known 
that the celebrated’ Peter continued and’ extended the refearches 
of his: prédeeefloy ; ‘and the number of manufcripts at Mofcow 
are not efitirely collected by Alexius, nor exclutively from, the 
monaftery at Mount Athos, now ftyled Monte Santo. 

.. This isa fhort hiftory. of the norcherm progrefs. of literature, 
which has hitherto been little noticed, its wefterm traét having 
chiefly claimed our attention. The Hymn toCeres was accidentally 
found in the library of the Holy Synod at Mofcow, by Chriftian 
Mathzi, who-was invited to that univerfiry by the prefent em- 
ioe He fent it to Ruhnkenius, who was very converfant with 

omér’s hymns; and Rulinkenius gteedily publifhed it. ‘The 
eagey joy of the * keen-fighted’ Mathai (ccculatiffimi hominis), 
as the editor calls him, mduced him to overlook twenty verfes 
afser the 19Sth,, and one after the 413th. He goes on * Qui 
errer, quamyis humaxus, viro optimo tantum moleftiz attulit, 
ut fibimet ipfe. totus .difpliceret, nifi. confolatione mea mitigatus 
fecuin in. gratin’ rediret, jam nihil aliud reftabat nifi ut ifta edi- 
tione penitus abolita, novam omnibufque numeris expletam ador- 
narent; Quod conciium Cl. Mathai humanitas enixe adjuvit, 
“mon folum verfibus, qui deeflent fupplendis, fed fingulis etiam 
literarum. apicibus, quos vetus codex haberet, iterum anxia di- 
ligentia rimandis. Velim igitur, ifta editio pro mutila, ficut eft, 
wene non edita; at que nunc profertur, pro vera, integra, 
fracera atque adeo. prima habeatur.’ ‘To this ‘ true, entire, and 
genuine’ edition a Latin tranflation is added by John Henry 
Nofiius, ‘ an obfeure fchoolmatter at Ottendorp,—whofe name is 
now only firit heard in Holland,—bat whofe learning’ is faid ‘to 
deferve.a more ample f{phere.’ ) 
_. Wehave already given a general view of the Hymn in our cri~ 
mrique.on, Mr,.Hole’s very ingenious tranflation. It reflects much 
eredit ow this gentleman’s critical acumen, that he fuggefted. the 
deficiency fince fupplied by Mathai. .Ruhnkenius doubted whe- 
ther the Hymn was Homer’s, becaufea paflage quoted in Nican- 
adex’s Alexipharmics could not be found in it ; but Mr. Hole ob- 
Served, that the verfes were probably loft, and from this very 
‘place. There was.a difficulty m the paflage of Nicander, which 
-was mot eafily reconciled. Ceres was. faid to drink a mixture de 
yanywross ex pulezio,, The phrafe. was faid not to be uncommon 
-in.medical writings, when. any, thing-was.ordered to be given in a 
well-known draught; and this: mode of interpretation. is fully 
confirmed by the additional lines. We fhall beg, leave to give 
this fupplied paflage, and fhall.add a profe tranflation of it. ; 
‘ : © Ours 
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When Ceres had arrived at the palace of Celeus, fhe, fat dawn 
in filence, ‘ and’ neither addrefled any one by word or aStion, but 
continued with a gloomy countenance, without tailing either meat 
or drink, longing for her lovely daughter. Till the difcreet 
Tambe, w ith her jets and raillery, maved the, venerable oddefs to 
{mile and laugh, and to obtain a ferene ftate of mind, % that fhe 
was afterwards much pleafed with her behaviour, Metanira then 
offered her (Ceres) a cup.of fweet wine; but the refuted 1 it, for 
fhe faid it was.not right for her to drink the ruddy wine. ‘She 
then.ordered the fervants to give her fome meal and Water, mizx- 
ed with tender pennyroyal. They prepared the mixture, and 

ave it to her as direfted. The venerable Ceres received 
it, and firft obtained divine honours.*. Fhe well-dreffed Meta- 
niva began the difcourfe.—Hail woman! for T° flatter my- 
felf that ‘thou art not defcended from ignoble parents, but from 
exalted ones, fince a modeity and grace beams in thy counte- 
nance as in thofe of law-giving fovereigns. But mort4lg ate 
obliges to bear (though with grief) the difpenfations of the 





* We have adopted the arbitrary interpretation of Vofias, who 
has changed syewev into ewefn, which we cannot approve; but it is 
adopted, fince the faft line is rather unintelligible without it: “We 
think, however, it will bear this meaning, * having recerved iit® to 
expiate in fome meafure the fufferings vof /her daughter ; Jiterally, 
€ on account of expiation’ fhe had refufed wine, and.now accepted 
of ari inGpid miature,, Thiswas very.confonant, tothe old, ideas of 
definy, which eequired that fome perfon thould fuffer, and allowed 
_of another expiating that-guilt-which they had not conteaéted. Ar 
all events this legendary circumiftance furnifhéd the “voraries of 
Ceres with part of their ceremonies. In the Eleafinian myfteries, 
the cyceon, viz. the meal and water, was drank immediately af- 
ter breakfaft ¢, probably: in imitation, or rather commemora- 
tion, of this event. To render it more palatable it was afterwards 

{wectened with honey. 


{¢ Clemens Alex, Protr. p. 1%- 
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deity, for the yoke lies on our necks. But now, fince you aré 
come, you fhall fhare what I poflefs.’"—-This is a very beautiful 
paflage, both for its fublimity and morality. Our tranflation is 
nearly literal. ‘The epithet of Proferpine: (Bafofarow0) we cannot 

referve : it literally means * wearing her girdle low.” That of 
Metanira is ivgaves, perhaps literally * ftrait-laced” “Thefe little 
variations, and there are no others, will probably be thought 
of little confequence. | | 

- Ruhnkenius’ eulogium on the tranflator has induced us to look 
with fome attention into his tranflation. The accurate neatnefs 
of Dr. Clarke’s verfion of Homer, and the more diffufe elegance 
.of Mr. Hutchinfon’s Xenophon, may have made us faftidious ; 
but we candidly confefs we turned from it with difguft. It is 
needlefs to dwell on thofe barbarifms which neceflarily refult 
from a literal tranflation of the Grecian compound epithets. 
There, are fome parts which are not rendered with exaétnefs, 
© Lanxyaros rept’ certainly means tender not bruifed pennyroyal,; 
which: is only one method of rendering it fo.—It may be young, 
boiled, orany other way prepared. ‘ Baur Hepa’ is badly tranf- 
lated.‘ profundam caliginem.’ Mr, Hole’s tranflation, * depth 
of air,’ is.exact and applicable ; nor can it be ftyled profaic, fince 
Mr. Gtay applies the phrafe to the Theban Eagle, 

| ¢ Sailing with profound dominion 

esieo) on? /dhrough the.azure deep of air.’ : 
Aimore-effential error occurs)in the tranflation of the following 
words, * cibepos arguyeroio’, Which is rendered ‘ ethere vafto.’— 
‘The-feal meaning is, the * unfruitful air ;’ and this is very ma- 
terial, fince it is applied at the very time when Ceres defcends; 
at-the! command of; Jupiter, to reftore that fruitfulnefs to the 
earth, of which, in her revenge for the lofs of her daughter, 
fhe: had: deprived it... Indeed we have no ambition to deprive 
Ottendorp of its {choolmafter. There are fome other inaccura- 
cies; but théefe are fuilicient to fupport our opinion, 

The additional verfes, as they have deprived Ruhnkenius of 
on¢.of his arguments, which oppofed Homer’s claim, have added 
fomewhat te the oppofite fcale ; for in them many forms of ex- 
preffion occur. which are alfo found in the Iliad and the Odyfley. 
But where much may be faid without a poflibility of deciding a 

veftion, which muft beat laft left to the feelings, perhaps to 
the prejudices of the learned, time would be loft.in the contett. 
The judicious reader’s: pleafure is not augmented by the beauties, 
nor his difguft leffened by the defects, becaufe they are Homer’s. 
This poem mutt be appreciated by its intrinfic merits, and they 
are top numerous:to fiffer it to fall into contempt. 
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Gefchichte des Lepprenas, ortgangs und Verfalls der Wiffen{chaften 

in Griechenland und Rom ;.or,.a Hifory of the Rife, Progrefs, 

aud Decline of Scieucesiw Greece. and Rome. By-C. Meiners. 
Vol. I. . 800 Pages in 8vo...Lemgow. (German.) 


HIS fir volume of a very elaborate and learned work, b 
profeffor Meiners at Goettingen, contains the whole hi- 
ftory of the ancient Greek philofophy.. The Preface treats of the 
nature and difficulties of the tafk, and the method purfued in its 

performance. : ‘ sé 

The firft book difplays the earlieft ftate of Greece, the fuc- 
ceflive rife of arts among the Greeks in Afia, with every charac- 
teriftic or peculiarity of the age of the Seven Sages. By way of 
addition to his book the author enquires into the great effeéts of 
the gymnaftic exercifes of the Greeks ; the age of fome famous 
ancient works of art; the civilization of the earlieft nations of 
Afia; the intercourfe which the Greeks may have had with 
them ; and more efpecially into the hiftory of fome of the ‘molt 
important ideas and fcientific terms of the Greek philofophy and 

language, and of the changes they underwent in differentagés. 


The fecond book exhibits the rife of the firft branches of fci- | 


entific knowlege, and its nature, in ‘the’ hiftory of the Ionian 
philofophy ; and at the fame time explains the motives by which 
artifts and philofophers were induced, foon-after the 60th. Olym- 
pe to emigrate from Grecian Afia in‘'Great Greece, or Grecia 
a. fi 
The third book contains the hiftory of the Pythagorean fociety, 
and their fcientific merits. "This book is divided-into five ¢hap- 
‘ters. In the firft chapter all the hiftorians of Pythagoras and of 
his difciples are collected, divided into five claflés, and examin- 
ed ; and efpecially the Lives of Pythagoras, written by Porphy- 
‘tius and Tamblichus ‘are analyfed, The author points out the 
names and works of almoit all the original writers from which 
thefe accounts were'compiled. The fecond chapter contains cri- 
tical difquifitions on the age and voyage of Pythagoras ;oh> the 
‘revolutions in his fchool, and the fuccetlion of his difciples; with 
a collection of rules for making fimilarenquiries! The third chap- 
ter gives the hiftory of the regulation of the Pythagorean fociety, 
their way of living, their myfteries, and their fymbols; to which 
fome confiderations ‘on the miraculous feat‘of Pythagoras :arefub- 
“joined. The fourth chapter contains the difcoveries andY{ciences 
of Pythagoras and*of his friends 3 and-the fifth,oa*reviewof the 
works and fragments which areafcribed to the Pythagoreans. On 
this occafion the author endeavours to point out the different pe- 
riods and reafans, in and for which books were in Greece either 
fuppofed, or falfified. 
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In the fourth book the author treats of the opinions and me 
ris of Xenophanes, Parmenides, ‘Leucippus, and ‘Heraclitus ; 
and in the fitth, of thofe of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Demo- 
eritus, Zeno, Meliffus, and of fome of their lefs famous cons 


temporarics, 


_Ag.s. with pleafure »we hear-that this firft. volume. is actually 
tranflating into French, and thus likely to become more accept- 
able to many Englifh readers; and that the orignal of the {fe- 
cond ‘volume is in great forwardnefs, and likely to appear in a 
fhort time. | 
Nachrichten von der Politifchen und Ockouomifchen Verfaffung des 

Furfienthums, Bayreuth, und den in diesem Fabrhundert Ver 

forbenen Markgraften von, Brandenburgh-Bayreuth; or, Me- 

moirs of the Political and O0conomical State of. the Priuci- 
patity of Bayrcth, and of the Margraves of Brandenburgh- 
Bayreuth who have died. in this Century. .224 Pages in [mall 
$ve, Gotha. (German.) pe 
The author. of thefe valuable Memoirs -has lived under the 
threeidaft margraves of Bayreuth, and ferved them in court and 
other offices; yet he relates their hiftory fo entirely five ira. aut 
ftudia, as.if he had been. all along-a mere unconcerned fpectator 
of the fcenes in-which he acted his part.’. He fpeaks like aman 
of the world and of bufinefs, and points out from his ows expe- 
rience whateyer appears to him neceflary or conducive .to the 
knowlege of. th¢e-conftitution of the.country ; of its defects, and — 


of the fitteft. means for fupplying them. ‘This hiftory of the 


margraves who reigned in the prefent century is concife; but 
fpirited; as well as his characters of their favourites, whofe 
conduct..and. management often ‘throw a very ‘dark and gloomy 
fhade.on the reigns of their refpeétive fovereigns. The favourite 
of the.Jaft margrave, ia whom the whole branch of the family 
became .extinét in 1769, was his phyfician, Schroeder, whom 
he dignified with the title of privy counfellor, and entruited with 
thedirection and management of the mints and mines. His phy- 
fical and political. prefcriptions feem to have been alike unfuc- 
cefstul ; torhis fovereign died in the prime.of life, and left the 
affairs of his country in yreat confufion. : 
The capital, Bayreuth, contained in ¥759, ‘10,0900 inhabi- 
tants, exclufively of children-and fervants. ‘The nuniber of all 
the inhabicants-of the principality amounted in 1758, to 105,009. 
The taxes. annually paid by them during the laft war, are faid to 
have amounted to forty per cent. and upwards. Confiderable 
quantities of.tobacco are raifed in the country, and about 50,000 
hundred weight exported raw to Holland, from whence it returns 
manufactured to-Bayreuth, with a profit of near a hundred pe 
cent. forthe Dutch merchants and manufacturers. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


W.: QL ids ji Keck: th ihe Andes 


Narrative of Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, K. Bz relative 
to his Conduté turing part of bis Command of the King’s Troops 
in North America. 8vo. 28. Debretts 


HIS narrative is publifhed by fir Henry Clinton, with the 
view of diffipating fome prejudices which, he had beeri 
informed, were enrertained relative to paft of his conduét in 
North America, parcicularly what refpects’ the unfortunate iffué 
of the catnpaign in 1781. The ceneral begins with informing 
the public, that in the year 1780 ne had fuggefted to the Ame- 
rican fecretary, lord George Germain, a plan of operations, 
which he more fully explained to that minifter in the fubfequent 
year ;. but that a preference was given to another, which feems to 
have been forced upon him (fir Hs Clinton) by lord Cornwallis’s 
quitting the Carolinas and marching into Virginia; a meafuré 
determined upon without fir Henry Clinton’s approbation, and 
very much contrary to his wifhes and intentions. The miniftet 
directed him to fupport lord Cornwallis’s operations in Virginia ¢ 
the danger of which, without a covering fleet, he had conftantly 
reprefented to the American fecretary. The latter repeatedly 
and pofitively promifed him a covering fleet ; and whem the ads _* 
miral arrived with the naval reinforcement from the Weft Indies, 
that commander was not only clearly of opinion that he had*: 
brought with him a fufficient covering fleet, but by His eonfidence 
imprefied fir Henry Clinton with the fame fentiments; which 
were farther confirmed by the hourly expectation of admiral 
Digby’s arrival, whofe junction with admtiral Graves’s fquadron 
would give the Britifh fleet a decided fuperiority to that under the 
command of M. de Barras. , ] 

In this fituation, fir Henry Clinton informs us he never could 
entertain the moft diftant idea that Mr. Wafhington had any 
hopes of a fuperior French fleet in the Chefapeak ; and therefore 
could not fuppofe that the Amierican general would venture thi- 
ther. But admitting that fuch an event fhould take place, fir. 
Henry Clinton was fatisfied that he fhould be able to meet the 
enemy in that quarter with every advantage on his fide, by having 
the command of the waters of the Chéfapeak, without which 
Mr, Wafhington’s army could not be fuppliedwith provifions. 

Sir Henry Clinton affirms, -that inftead of feyenteen, twenty, 
nay twenty-four thoufand men, which it had been reported he 
had at New York (after the large reinforcements which he had 
fent to the fouthward) he-had not above twelve thoufarid effective 
men, regulars and provincials included, and. of this number, 
not abeve nine thoufand three hundred fit for duty. But, he 
obferves, that with double this number, he does not know 
whether, after leaving fufficient garrifons at New York and the 
pofts depending (which it is univerfally admitted would require 
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fix thoufand men) he could, as has been infinuated, have, pre- 
vented the junction between. M. Rochambeau and: Wathington, 
which was made im the highlands, fifty miles at leaft from the fta- 
tion occupied by fir Henry Clinton. Neither could he with a rea- 
fonable piolpect of fuccefs,/have made any direct movement again ft 
their army when joined, which then confifted of eleven thoufand 
men, exclufive of militia, Hes alfo-ofiopinion,. that, though 
he had had as many reafons to believe that Mr. Wafhington 
would move his army into Virginia without a covering. French 
fleet, as he had to think the contrary ; he could not have pre- 
vented that general from pafling the Hudfon. under cover of the 
euemy’s forts at Verplanks and Stoney-Points.. Sir Henry 
Clinton farther remarks, that, even fuppofing he had vated 

roperly manned, it would not have been advifable to have 
fanded dat Elizabeth=town, in the face of works which Wafhing- 
ton could eahly have occupied, as being only feven miles.from 
his camp at Chatham. Nor could fir He ury Clinton, after he 
was informed of the march of the provincials towards the Dela- 
ware, have paficd an army in time to have made any impreffion 
upon them before they croffed that river. He obferves, thas 
with his reduced force, any attempt of this fort would have been 
madnets and follyin the extreme, 

Sir Henry Clinton recites, that, by intereepted letters from allthe 
French admirals and aenerals, he found that count Rochambeau’s 
army had marchedfrom Khode-ifland harbour, with orders to joia 


-Mr. Wathmgton at the White Plains; that their battering 


train and ftores for the fiege were left at Providence under little 
more than a militia-guard ; and that their fleet remained in 
Rhode-ifland harbour with orders, as foon as repaired, to retire 
to Bofton for fecurity- By private information, fir Henry Clin- 
ton alfo found, that the works ats Rhode-ifland were in a great 
Be difmantled, and had only a few invalids and militia to 
guard them ; and that both there-and at Prov idence, they were 
under great apprebenfions of a vifit from the Britifh army. 
_ kt.appears that fir Henry Clinton, in confequence of this in- 
formation, immediately propofed to admiral Graves a joint ex- 
pedition to attack the encmy in thofe parts. The admigal readily 
aeceding to the propel al, it. was de between them, that the 
enterprize fhould be undertaken as foon as the fleet could be af- 
fembled, and a {mall reinforcement, hourly expected, fhould 
arrive from Europe.’ The. reinforcement joined the Britith army 
an. the tith of Auguft ; and the admiral, who had failed on a 
cruife, having returned. to the coaft on. the 16th, fir Henry 
Clinton, renewed his, propofal. The admiral, in. ‘antwer, in- 
formed him of fome neceflary repairs to be made in two of the 
Ahips ; of which, when completed, he would give notice, The 
{hips were not ready on the 28th. Sir Samuel Hood, however, 
arriving an that day, fir Henry Clinton immediately ordered the 
troops to be embarked ; and going to the a at a on Long- 
Ifland, he propofed to thera that the. expedition thould tabaecly 
ta 
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take place, But receiving intelligence m the ctening that 
M. De Barras had-fatied:omthe 2th, the enterprize was land 
afides 

Early in. September fir Henry Clinton, who ftill confidered. 
the Britith fleet-as fuperior, hearing, ‘to his great furprize, that; 
Mr. Wafhiington was matching to the fouthward, called a coun- 
cil of all the general) officers, who unanimoutly concurred with, 
hit im opinion, thacthe only way to fuccour earl Cornwallis 
was to go to him in the Chefapeak. 

- Sirdkfenry Clinton informs us that he was now forced Inte 

Gpetations in confequence of lord Cornwallis’s expedition, which, 
he had from the begining difapproved. It appears, however, 
that-he anxioufly: maintained a correfpondence with his lordhhip 
on the fubjeét of ‘rendering his hazardous expedition fuccefsful. 
He flattered himfelf, from the intelligence he received, that the 
works: which lord Cornwallis was. carrying on at York would 
have been tolerably comiplete by the oth of Ostober, the day 
Mn Wafhington opened: his batteries againft them ; and from 
the opinion given by certain officers of rank, who had lately come 
froin Lord Cornwallis at York, fir Henry Clinton. was under.ng 
apprehenfions for his lordfp before the latter end of that months 
as he could not conceive that the enemy, in fo fhort.a fpace as 
nine or ten days, could bring againft him fuch a battering |train 
as to. demolifh defences, fo ftrong as thofe-erected by lord Corn- 
wallis were then fuppofed, with reafon,. to be. 
. Invconfequence:of thefe:circumftances the expedition. for the 
relief of lord @ornwallis was undertaken with the hope.of fuc- 
cefs. ‘To mentidén the iffue of it would be fuperfluons..Sit 
Henry. Clinton feels. the difafter with the deepeft regret ; but de- . 
clares that he cannot confider himfelf as juftly liable to blame in 
refpect to that unfortunate event, ~The narrative is drawn up 
with. perfpicuity, and accompanied. with extracts from: various 
letters,. adduced to confirm the truth of the detail. 


Reply to Sir Henry Clinton's Narrative, Svo. 25. Faiiiger, 
_ Sir Heaty Cliston having in his Narrative given fuch am ac- 
count of faéts as is fuppofed to convey fome difapprobation of 
the corduét of lord Cornwallis, this writer appears in his: lords 
fhip’s defence, ‘and endeavours to fhow, by the evidence like- 
wife of written documents, that fit Henry Clinton’s reprefenta- 
tions of tranfactions is in feveral circumflances erroneous. The 
author begins by vindicating the condué of lord’Cornwallis im 
his march into Virginia, without confulting his commanderin 
chief. His lordfhip, we are told, wrote to fir Henry Clinton, 
in a letter which is qugted, that it was. very difagreeable to him 
to decide upon meafures fo.very important, without any opportu- 
nity of procuring his excellency’s direétions or approbation ; but 
the delay and difficulty of conveying letters, and the impoflibility 
of waiting for anfwers, rendered it indifpenfibly neceflary ; be- 
fides that the expedition into Virginia met with the warmett ap- 
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Probation of the government. His lordfhip, therefore, ftands 
fully juftified for his conduct in this:particular;. though, at the 
fame time, it does not follow, that fir Henry Clinton’s affertion. 
of his not-being confulted with reipect to that enterprize, is in 
the fmallett degree invalidated. . 

‘T he author.of the Reply next proceeds to vindicate the con- 
du& of lord: Cornwallis, in quitting his .pofition at Williamf- 
burgh, and in. occupying York Town, &c. In regard to the 
hope exprefled by fir Henry Clinton, that lord Cornwallis would 
haye tried to efcape with part of his army to the fouthward, af- 
ter the timc of the French fleet’s arriving in the Chefapeak, the 
author of the Reply obferves, that fir Henry Clinton’s conftant 
promites of relief would have rendered any attempt of his lord- 
ihip to efcape not only diigracetul, but hizhly criminal. 

fn teveral parts of the Reply, the author criticifes the Narra- 
tive in aftrain of humorous remarks; but he everywhere readily 
acknowleges the perfonal candor of fir Henry Clinton. ‘i he 
Narrative, in ovr opinicn, contained nothing that can juftly 
throw any reflexion on the ‘conduct of lord Cornwallis ; ; and the 
Reply, of confequence, may be confidered as unneceflary. The 
event which gave occaiion to both productions, feems.to have 
been owing rather to misfortune than to any mHcoaduét in either 
of thefe commanders. 

We thould have given a more full account of this pamphlet ; 
but finding that a narrative on the fame fubjeét will foon be pub- 
hfhed by: proper authority, weyudged a farther detail unneceffary, 


A Letter to Governor Fohafton, €2c. on Indian Affairs. 820. Ise 
Bladon. 

The author of this Letter endeavours to influence the feinti- 
ments of the public previoufly to the expected inveftigation of 
the affairs of the Eatt Indies. He confiders the mterference of 
the parliament in thofe tranfactions as:a tyrannical ufurpation 
of the rights of the Eaft India company, the authority of which, 
he thinks, ought to be abfolute in what concerns its own inte- 
refts.. An independency fo extenfive, however, feems not to 
be fupported by the principles. either of juftice or good policy ;. 
and we may fately affirm, that the profperity of the Eaft India 
company W il never be more fecure than when it is fuperintended. 
by. the fame conftitutional power which watches over the general - 
interefts of the nation.—In treating of certain tranfactions in Ben- 
gal, the author makes feversl obfervations in favour of the gover- 
nor-gencral. < 


Parliamentary Reformation? Bye Fofe ph W ee Efq- 4'00 
25. 6d. /Keartfley. 

Mr. Williams, the author of this production, is no advocate 
fot fhortening the duration of parliaments ; but he contends for 
the propriety 7 of extending the right of election, the abelition of 
boroughs, and a ftfict obfervance of the legal qualifications of 
inembers. He feems, however, to entertain Tittle hope that this 
project, fo much endeared of kate to political reformers, wilh 
Ccvez 
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ever be carried into execution. Mr. Williams, we are -forry to 
find, has met with repulfes from:more than one lord high in of- 
fice $ and has thence-contracted an opinion not very favourable’ 
to ariftocratical virtue in general. 


An Addrefs to’ the People of England, on the intended Reformation 
of Parliament. Svo. 1s. Debrett. 

This writer alfo endeavours to enforce the fcheme of parlia- 
mentary reformation. With the view of obviating the objeétion 
which may be made to disfranchifing of boroughs, as an att of 
injuftice, he propofes that they fhould be compenfated by parlia-' 
ment. This has likewife been fuggefted by the author of the 
preceding pamphlet. 


A Letter to Mr. Debrett.. 8v0. 15. Bladon.. : 
This i is written as an anfwer to,‘ Lucubrations during a fhort 
Recefs ;’ and the author refutes the alledged propriety of the 
{fcheme for reforming parliamentary reprefentation. Agreeably 
toa hint which we fuggefted fome time fince, he exprefles an 
opinion, that the propoied alteration would be more likely to di- 
minifh than increafe the democratical influence in the national 
affembly. 


Hints for promoting a Plan for the effeixally Sepplying the Publie 
with Seamen and Soldiers. 800. 15+ urray. 
The fubftance of this plan is, that a fuitable numberof men 
fhould be drawn annually from every parifh in the kingdom, and 
indented to the-public for a certain term of years. 


Plan of the Chamber of Commerce. 8vo. 6d. Richardtoe and 
Urquhart. 

The propofal made by the author of this plan is to eftablifh an 
office, for confultation, opinion, and advice, information and af-’ 
fiftance, in all commercial infurance, and maritime affairs, as 
well as in matters of trade in general. Inftitutions of this kind 
have been found of great utility in foreign countries; and it 
would certainly redound much to the advantage of the Britith 
traders that the example were adopted in our own capital, under 
the direction of fo intelligent a perfon as the author of the plan 
feems to be. 


An Examination into the Principles, Condud, and Defigns of the 
Earl of Shelburne. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 
This pamphlet confifts almoit entirely of remarks on the late 
ech from the throne; and the author’s defign is to place the 
conduét of the minifter in a difadvantageous light. The attempt, 
however, cannot fail to prove abortive ; for malevolence and the 
want of candor are evident through the whole Examination, 


A Vindication of the Earl of Shelburne. 8vo. 15. Debrett. 
This Vindication, like the * Defence of the Earl of Shel- 
burne,’ is addreffed to fir George Saville. The author refutes, 
by plain arguments, and apparently ingenuous ‘affertions, the 
qnjurious reprefentations of the former writer, 
A Dialogue 
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A Dialogue on the eGiual State of Parliament. Bvo. 1s. Stockiale. 
This dialogue is maintained by two gentlemen, oné of them 
fuppofed to be a foreigner, and.the other a member of pariia- 
ment. Both interlocutors difplay a fund of good fenfe, as we 
as of ingenuity ; and their converfation affords many jut obfer- 
vations on the nature and hiftory of the Britith conftitution. The 
author differs in opinion from thofe who recommend the new 
fcheme of parliamentary election ; for he confiders it as an in- 
Jet to many evils which naturally tend to the eftablifhment of 
defpotifm. 
The Inadequacy of Parliamentary Reprefentation fully fated. 8va, 
' 15.64. Keariley. 

So much has lately been written on parliamentary reprefenta- 
tion, that the fubject feenis now to be exhaufted. Such publica- 
tions, however, ferve to propagate and fupport that ardor which 
the friends of the innovation have fo induftrioufly endeavoured 
toinfpire. The feafon is fait lang ik when their favourite 
{cheme will meet its deftiny ; and we have only to with that they 
would not employ the interval in inflaming the prejudices of 
thofe who cannot be fuppofed capable of judging in fo moment- 
ous an affair. | 
A Conftitutional Guide to the People of England, at prefent unres 

- prefenied. Svo, 15. 6d. Debrett. . 

‘The author of this pamphlet, who fubferibes himfelf John 
Williams, is a violent declaimer againft the fuppofed influence of 
the formeradiiniflration on parliament. ‘T’o remedy the evii, 
he contends with equal vehemence for the reform, which at pre- 
fent fo much employs the attention of political projectors. He 
recommends‘to eyery parifh to take the fenfe of the inhabitants 
an the fubject ; and has prefixed a letter to the right honourable 
Mr. Pitt, on the neceflity of moving for the repeal of the fepten- 
nial bill, previoufly to his proceeding on the queftion of a reform 
in parliament. 

Tbe Propriety of retaining Gibraltar impartially confidered. 8vo, 
:, , 1se Stockdale, 

Concerving the propriety of retaining Gibraltar different opi- 
nions are entertained. The author of the prefent pamphlet is 
one of thofe who argue for the reftitution of this celebrated for. 
trefs, provided that Spain gives an equivalent. He confiders it — 
as a place of noeffential advantage to the nation, and thinks that 
the expence of maintaining it is ie age profufion of the pub- 
ltc money. He goes fo far as to queftion the right by which we 
hold poffeifion of it, But this is a fuggeftion we fhould not ex- 
pect from a political writer. . 

A Series of Fadks, foewing the prefext Political State of India, as 

far as concerus the Powers at War; and the probable Confequences 

of a general Pagification in Europe, before we foall have decided 

_ eur Contefis in the Carnatic, Svo. 1s. Stockdale. 
- This pamphlet is addrefied tolord Shelburne, who, before he 
Teads rt, 1s defired fo pwocure an excellent map of part of the 
ss  ¢ontinent 
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continent of Afia, lately publifhed by major Rennel, and which, 
it feems, is neceflary for rightly underftanding the fubject. As 
we have not at prefent that map, the author might think it pre- 
fumptuous in us to enter upon the examination of his faéts. We 
fhould therefore have immediately procured what he mentions as 
requifite, were we not of opinion that the termination of the 
war has rendered his narrative of little farther importance to the 
public. It may now be fufficient to obferve, that the Fats are 
intended to fhew the prefent political ftate of India, as far as 
concerns the powers at war; and the probable confequences of a 
general pacification in Europe, before we fhall have decided our 
conteits in the Carnatic. 7 


Serious Matter for the Confideration of the Members af both Houfes of 
Parliament, during the Chrifimas Recefs; being hh ym for 
difpofing of Coavitts, and rendering them ufeful to tbe Commu- 
nity. 8v0. 6d. Kearfley. 

This gentleman, G. P. Towry, eft. of Staines, propofes that 
the conviéts fhould ferve a kind of apprenticefhip aboard fome 
hulks prepared for the purpofe. They are there to be taught 
* drawing yarns, making fynnet, ogee fplicing, ftrappin 
blocks,? &c. which will make them refpectable on board, wit 
all the imperfeétions of a landman. ‘The propofal is chiefly 
adapted for youths between fourteen and cighteen years of age, 
which are often rejected by the regulating captains as either in- 
jured in their conftitution by early irregularities, too old to form 
fervants for officers, and too weak for the duties of a common 
feaman. The author deferves attention for his patriotifm, but 
the merits of his propofal muft be determined by Reviewers of a 
higher department. > : 


The Farmer's Night-cap; or, the Parfon’s Pocket Companion. Sve, 
1s. Wilkie. 

This tract contains remarks on the penal laws relating to fimo- 
ny, the non-refidence of the clergy, and their neglecting to read 
the ftatute againit profane fwearing. The author, who by his 
ftyle and manner of writing appears to be a gentleman of the law, 
feems to be well acquainted with cafes and reports. ‘I hough his 
obfervations are frequently couched in technical terms, and fome- 
times attended with what has been ftyled ‘the glorious un- 
certainty of the law,’ he has given the clergy, the patrons, 
and purchafers of livings, as much ufeful information as they 
can reafonably expec, for fo {mall a fee as one fhilling.— What 
he means by calling his publication, ‘ The Farmer’s Night-cap,’ 
he himfelf can beft determine. 


S ko San see Oe ae Shy oe - 
An Effay to foew that Chriftianity is bef conveped in the biftorie 
Form. By Fohn Simpfon. fmall 8v0. 2s. fewed. Johnfon. 


The four Gofpels comprife the fubftance of Chriftianity in 
fhort and detached accounts of the actions, converfations, mira- 


cles, prophecies, and preaching of Chrift, interfpered with 
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many circumftances, which, confidered by themfelve:, are com: 
paratively of {mall importance. This has been thought by fome 
gn indiftinct and irregular mode of conveying the rejigion of 
Chritt to pofterity. But in this tract the author thews, firit, that 
the Inftoric form increafes the evidences of Chriflianity’; fecond- 
ly, that it conveys the cleareft ideas of it,. and imparts the moft 
diftinct notions of practical religion to all perfons; that it is the befk 
preventative of errors and interpolations, is tran{flated mott eafily 
and accurately, comprizes every advantage of a fyftem, «nd is 
neceflary to give a complete idea ofthe finifhed character of 
Chrift ; thirdly, that it impreffes inftru€tion moft deeply on the 
memory ; and laftly, that it is beft fuited to influence the heart 
and life; as it fixes attention, engages the affections, excites to 
action, and renders precepts and doétrines, miracles and pro- 
phecies, more perfuafive ; as it fhews the means of forming wor- 
thy charaéters, manifefts the operation of good and bad principles, 
in various cafes, exhibits a perfect {tandard of religion and vir- 
tue for the trial of characters, difplays the peculiar excellence of 
our Lord’s manner of teaching, introduces many ufeful narra- 
tiv.s and fketches of mixed characters, and prefents the nobleit 
yiews of God’s moral government of the world. 

From the following fhort extract the difcerning reader will in- 
ftantly perceive, that this writer is a calm, temperate, and ra- 
tional advocate of Chrittianity ; 

§ Religious doétrines and precepts, however precifely defined 
and philofophically arranged, have no immediate effect upon the 
inward feelings. The heart is not interefted by fyftematical re- 
gularity and dedug¢tion. Though this may. exercife the un. 
derftanding, yet the afieftions remain languid. But there is 
a fympathy in our nature, by which we inftantly catch the {pisit 
pf virtue from a chara¢ter, whether exhibited in life or in hittory, 
Does not an account of an act of compatffion fhown by one man 
to another, with ail the circumftances relative to it, {trike us 
more, and engage to fimilar conduét much fooner, thana mere 
precept, When the Apoftle fays, be pitiful ; follow after cha- 
rity ; do we feel ourielves affected in favour of benevolence, as 
itronglv as when we read the pathetic ftory of the good Samart- 
jan ? When our Saviour favs, ‘forgive your enemies ; blefs them 
that curfe you ; do good to them that defpitefully ufe you ; are 
we as much inclined to obey the precepts, as we are when we pe- 
rufe the moving parable of the generous creditor ; or the relation 
of the magnanimous conduct of Jefus to his enemies, through 
Jife, and e'pecially when he was expiring on the crofs? A com- 
mand {pecifies the duty, and enjoins the practice of it, in direé& 
terms. But inftances-of the mght bebayiour of other:, while 
they clearly point out the path we fhould walk in, and perfuade 
us of the rectuude of ir, do, at the fame time, excite a ftrong de- 
fire and endeavour to proceed ip it. And they do this in fo eafy 
and imperceptible a way, that a perfon feels the impreflion with. 
guy being confcicus, at that inflant, how it was raifed in ae poy 
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Minds of the beft frame and temperature may, indeed, from a 
pure love of goodnefs, cherifh a warm defire after improvement in 
piety and virtue, by meditating on the precepts of religion, and 
by- attending to all the motives that fhould enforce their obliga- 
tion. But, even with the completeft characters, this affection is 
raifed much fooner and much higher, and the refolution’ confe- 
quent upon it is rendered more fixed and ftable, by accounts of 
the behaviour of others, than by the mere injunétions of a reli- 

ious inftruétor.’ ' 

It muft give a peculiaffatisfaGtion to the friends of Chriftianity 
to find, that in every different view, it appears with {till greater 
luitre, and more attractive beauty. 


A DifinAion of Orders in the Church defended upon Principles of 
public Utility, in a Sermon preached in the Cajile Chapel, Dublin; 
at the Cenfecration of Fobn Law, D. D. Lord Bibop of Clon- 
Jert and Kilmacdaugh, September 21, 1782. By William Paley, 
A.M. 4to. is, Faulder. 7 : 

‘ He gave fome apoitles,’ &c. Eph. iv. 1+, 12.—From thefe 
words the ingenious author takes occafion to fhew the propriety 
of a diftinction of orders in the church. 

He obferves, that whilft the precepts of Chriftian morality, and 
the fundamental articles of its faith, are, for the moft part, precife 
and abfolute, are of perpetual, univerfal, and unalterable obliga- 
tion, the laws, which refpect the difcipline, infru@ion, and govern- 
ment of thecommunity are delivered in terms fo general.and inde- 
finite, as to admit of an application, adapted to the mutable condi- 
tion, and varying exigencies of the Chriftian church ; that the 
fituation of the Chriftian community was fo different in the in- 
fant and adult ftate of Chriftianity, that the higheft inconveni- 
ence would have followed from eitablifhing a precife conftitution, 
which was to be obligatory upon both; the fame difpofition of 
affairs which was moit commodious and conducive to edification 
in the one, becoming probably impracticable under the circum. 
flances, or altogether inadequate to the wants, of the other ; that 
as Chriftianity folicited admifion into every country in the 
world, it cautioufly refrained from interfering with the municipal 
regulations or civil conditions of any ; that negligent of eve 
view, but what related to the deliverance of mankind from {pt- 
ritual perdition, the Saviour of the world advanced no preten- 
fions,. which by difturbing the arrangements of human polity, 
might prefent an obftacle to the reception of his faith, ée, 
Thefe and the like obfervations, the author thinks, lead to this 
temperate and charitable conclufion, ‘ that Chriftianity may. be 

rotefied under any form of church government,’ 

But though all things are lawful, all things are not. expe- 
dient. Ifave concede to other churches the Chriftian legality of 
their conflitution, fo long as Chriftian worfhip and inftruétion 
gre competently provided for, ‘ we may, continues the author, be 
allowed to maintain the advantage of our own, upon principles 

| which 
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which all parties acknowledge, confiderations of public utility,’ 
that is, the credit and efficacy of the facerdotal office. 

In confirmation of this point the author obferves, firft, that in 
every fociery the execution of its public laws, the current and 
otdinary affairs of its government, are better managed, by fewer 
hands; that in ecclefiaflical conventions, intrigue has always 
been apt to pervert enquiry, and clamour to confound difcusfion 5 
and that, whatever may be the other benefits of equality, peace 
is beft fecured by fubordination. 


Secondly, that the appointment of various orders in the ehurch 


aig > confidered as the flationing of minifters of religion in the 
Var 


fous ranks of civil life ; that the diflinctions of the clergy 
ought in fome meafure to correfpond with the diftinétions of lay- 
foctety, in order to fupply each clafs of the people with a clergy 
of their own level and defcription, with whom they may live and 
affociate upon terms of equality. ‘ And isit, fays he, flattery to 
fay, that the manner and fociety of higher life would fuffer fome 
depravation from the lofs of fo many men of liberal habits and 
education, as at prefent. by occupying clevated ftations in the 
church, are entitled to be received into its number ?—This in- 
tercourfe would ceafe, if the clergy were reduced to a level with 
one another, and of confequence with the inferior part of the 
community.’ , 

Thirdly, that it is impoffible to maintain the credit and repu- 
tation of an order, which is deftitute of all the advantages of 
rank and diftinction. 

Fourthly, that rich and fplendid fituations in the church have 
been juftly regarded as prizes, held out to invite perfons of good 
hopes and ingenious attainments to enter into its fervice ; that 
fome of the moft judicious and moderate of the prefbyterian 
clergy have been known to lament this defeét in their contftitution ; 
that a gradation of orders is not only neceffary to invite candi- 
dates into the profeflion, but ftill more fo to excite diligence and 
emulation, to promote an attention to character and public opt- 
nion; when they are in it ; efpecially to guard againft that floth 
and negligence, into which men are apt to fall, who are arrived 
too foon at the limit of their expectations. 

The apthor concludes with fome obfervations on the neceffity 
and importance of making this eftablifhment conduce to forward 
and facilitate the great defign of Chriftianiry, which is to enlarge 
the dominion of virtue und piety over the hearts and affections of 
rrankind, 


Lhe proper Conffitution of a Chriftian Church, confidered in a Ser- 
+ gon preavhed at the New Meeting in Birmingham, November 3, 
- 9782. By Fofeph Pricftky, LL.D. 8vo0,° 1s. Johnfon. 

In the preface, the author laments, that the unitarian diffenters 
Wave not that attachment to each other, to their refpective focie- 
ties, or to their principles, which Chriftians of other denomina- 
tions have, Yet, notwithftanding this ¢ want of zeal for their 

. 2 ep ‘principles,’ 
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ptinciples,” he tells us, ¢ that the moral character of the unitari- 
ans in general, allowing, that there is in them a greater apparent 
conformity to the world than is obfervable in others, approaches 
more nearly to the proper temper of Chriftianity. It is more 
chearful, more benevolent, and more candid.” 

Happy fyftem of faith, when that which in others would be 
called 1ukewarmnefs, approaches fo near to the proper temper of 
Chriftianity! However, he adds, ‘ two things feem to me to 
be wanting to the good and permanent ftate of our fociety. The 
firft is, that care be taken to inftruct our children in the princi- 
ples we profefs, and to bring the fubject frequently before them, 
which alone can beget an attachment to them, like to that which 
we perceive in the children of Mahometans, Jews, Papifts, and 
the foreign proteftants; the fecond is, the reitoration of the of- 
fice of elders, whofe bufinefs it was to give due attention to in 
thing, in which the welfare of the wn | was concerned ; 
efpecially to give admonitions and reproofs, when they were ap- 
prehended to be neceflary.’ 

In the fubfequent fermon thefe points are recommended moré 
at large. And we find by this difcourfe, and a Letter annexed, 
that ‘a fyftem of catechifing’ is now eftablifhed in the New 
Meeting at Birmingham, and twelve elders appointed to fuper- 
intend the affairs of the congregation, ae 


The Cafe of a Diffent and Separation from the Civil Eftablifbment 
of the Chriftian Religion fairly flated. By the late Thomas Mole. 
_ 8ve. 25. 6d, Johnfon. ol 

The defign of this traét is to vindicate a diffent from a civil 
éftablifhment of the Chriftian religion, This vindication’ is 
founded upon thefe and the like arguments : that the fufficiency 
of the divine eftablifhment of Chriftianity fuperfedes the necef- 
fity of any civil one; that the method of eftablifhing the Chrif- 
tian religion by civil laws is not taken from any divine precept, 
but from the patterns fet by heathens and Jews ; that a civil eftab- 
lifhment is dettitute of efficacy to promote the virtue, and falvation 
of-men ; that falfe religion is better overthrown, and true religion 
better fpread and fequred, and the public peace more effectually 
maintained, by difciples preaching, than by emperors eftablith- 
ing Chriftianity; that to propofe the preventing all innocent di- 
verfity in opinion or worfhip, is to propofe an end not worthy to 
be aimed at, and not poffible to be obtained, if it wete; that 
in confequence of eftablifhments pomp, formality, and hypo- 
erify, have ufurped the place of true religion; that people 
yn general have been thereby induced to take their religion, 
not from the fertptures, but from articles, creeds, and confef- 
fions ; and that infidels have attacked and infulted Chriftiani 
under the form in which it has been exhibited by eftablifhed 
fy tems. . 

Thefe and many other arguments are clearly ftated and ftrong- 
ly enforced by this writer. Yet we can by no means allow, that 
all eitablthments are pernicious ; nor caw we conceive, that, if 
there 
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there had been no religious eftablifhment in this kingdom, Chrif 
tiamity would have been profefied in greater purity than it is at 
prefent : we fhould more probably have had occafion to lament 
ts corrupt and. diftraéted ftate, and the want of that order and 
decency, that actual fenfe and open profeffion of religion, which 
is now encouraged and fupported by our eftablifhed worthip. 
Reafons for refigning the Refory of Panton and Vicarage of Swin- 
derby, in Lincolnfbire; and quitting the Chuach of England. 
‘By ‘Fohu Difney, D. D. 80. 6d. Johnfon. 
~ In this tract, which appears to be written with great opennefs 
and fincerity of heart, the author ftates the motives and reafons 
that have induced him to refign his benefices, and quit the church 
of England ; declaring, and indeed, from many circumitances, 
démonftrating, that his feceffion is not the effect of a hafty and 
undigefted thought, but of much careful examination, ferious 
xu lection, and an earneft defire to worfhip God in a manner, 
which, ‘he: is fully perfuaded, is agreeable to the dire&ions of 
Scripture-—In confequence of this determination, Dr. Difney 
has lately joined the unitarian congregation in Effex-ftreet. 


4 full Detection of Popery, and Defence of a Protefant Barrier, to 
be preferved by a more general Affociation of Proteftants. 8vo. 
vs. Durham. 

A miferable rhapfody in defence of proteftant affociations, par- 
ticularly the ever memorable one, which in the year 1780 aflem- 
bied in St. George’s fields. 

The Country Clergyman’s Shrovetide Gift to his Parifbioners. Taken 
chiefly from Dr. Prinatt’s Differtation on the Duty of Mercy, and 
Sin of Cruelty to Brutes. 8vo. 2d. Baldwin. 

This tract is defigned to fhew the bafe and deteftable nature of 
cruelty to brutes, and to recommend a principle of humanity 
and benevolence towards every creature, endued with lite and 
fenfation. In this view it is a valuable prefent to young people, 
but more particularly to thofe unfeeling favages, who are accuf- 
tomed to torture and deftroy the moft inoffenfive animals for their 
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MISCELLANE.OUS. 

“ Capiain Inglefield’s Narrative concerning the ! ofs of his Mayefty’s 
Ship the C-ntaur, of Seventy-four Gus. Svo. 1s. Murray. 
The fubject of this pamphlet is the melancholy flupwreck of 

the Centaur, in the great weftern ocean, in September laft; with 

the almoft miraculous prefervation of the captain, mafter, and 
ten of the crew. Imagination fhudders at the various and ex- 
treme diftrefs fuftained by the crew of this unfortunate veficl, 
which has furnithed materials, fora narrative, that furpafles the 

moft luxuriant recitals of fi€lion, i , 

O’Bryen’s Luforium, be'ng a Collection. of convivial Songs, Lec- 

eures, Se. entirely original. 12mo. 25.6d. Durham. 
Food for the fons of mirth and fun!—thofe choice fpirits 
whofe! mjrth copfifts in noife, and whofe moft brilliant wit is ob- 
~ {eenity 
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fcenity or at i bs The fongs are adapted to the court of Co- 

mus, and will undoubtedly be relifhed by his votaries. : 

A Treatife on the Management af Potatoes. By William Ralez. 

Seo. 38. /ewed. Richardfon. ae 

This honeft man has given very full and particular directions 
about the management of potatoes.. The curled tops are certainly 
occafioned by infects ; and we believe, with our author, they are 
originally owing to the weaknefs of the plant. Wedo not well 
know the powers of thriving vegetables, or their mode of exert- 
ing them, but they are certainly énabled to prevent infects lodg- 
ing on their leaves. His mode of managing “eae is to guard 
them equally againft heat or cold ; and againit wounds or bruiles. 
—This little tractis full of errors in philofophy and chemiftry, 
though theauthor is a ftudent of phyfic and botany ; but we be~ 
lieve his method will be fuccefsful, becaufe it is rational He 
begins too to learn a little worldly wifdom. His book was in- 
tended only for tubicribers, but fubfcribing bookiellers muft be 
allowed ro fellthem. He difclaims the intervention of any manure, 
but in an annexed fheet: advertiles an effectual, though a fecret 
one. 

A Letter to the Critical Reviewers : occafioned by their Account of 
Scoti’s Poetical Works, in their Review for Fuly 17824 By. Fobz 
Scott, Efg. 8vo. ¢d. Buckland. 

‘The author of this pamphict is one of the gexus erritabile va- 
tum, who, to confirm the truth of our * motto, never think 2 
fuficient degree of applaufe befiowed on their performances. 
With regard to this gentletnan’s poems, we flattered ourfelves 
that we had acted as impartial critics, 

—‘* finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame, and fomething to commend.’ 
We had acknowleged that his volume was, on the.whole, aa 
agreeable and amufing collection ; that bis Epifiles are written in am 
eafy and familiar fiyle, and feem to flow from a good and benevoleut 
heart. This, we thought, might have contented a moderate 
author. But we had alfo oblerved, that the additional pieces 
were not equal to what he had before publifhed. This, it feems, 
is a ftricture which he cannot forgive, and which therefore 
calls dowa upon us all the vengeance and abufe which he 
could colleét.—He tells us what we might, that is what, in his 
opinion, we ought to have faid en the occafion. * You might 
have obferved (fays he) that in thefe Eclogues I had drawn, 
from the great prototype Nature, much imagery that had efcaped 
the notice of all my predeceflors. You might alfo have remark- 
ed, that when I introduced images that had been already intro- 
duced by others, ftill the arrangement or combination of thofe 
images was my own. This praile of originality, you might at 
leait have allowed me.’—To prove that our remarks are ill-fougd- 
ed, and .our criticifm unjuft, he unfortunately appeals to the 
public, and gives long quotations from feveral parts of his work ; 








* Ploravere fuis non refpondere favorem 
Speratum Meritis—— 
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and to convince the world that he is a poet not inferior to Mr. 
Hayley, prefents us, firft, with his own lines, and then with that 
gentleman’s om the fame fubjects—‘ Mr, Hayley’s(fays Ke) have. 
undoubtedly great merit, neverthelefs it may perhaps be allowed 
(and yet perhaps it may 2oz) that mize do not fuffer greatly in 
the eomparifon.’—*‘ In what confifts their inferiority? You may, 
indeed, perfift in faying that Mr. Hayley’s are the beft ; your. 
bofinefs is then to prove it.’ 
After this very modefi declaration, we leave our readers to 
. jadge whether the author’s or the eritic’s candor and impartiality 
is moft to be called in quettion. 
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Fo the Authors of two Letters in the Saint James’s Chronicle, 
figned Imparrian, and Row Leiopui.us *. 
GENTLEMEN, | ) 

We take this opportunity of returning a full and final anfwer 
wo vour cenfures of our examination of an anonymous pamphlet 
intitled Odfervations on the three firft volumes of the Hiftory of 
Englifh Poetry, and of Mr. Bryant’s Obfervations on Rovley’s 
Poems.—We believe you to be one and the fame perfon ; but we. 
fhall be.fo ceremonious, as to give you both a feparate confuta- 
tion. To begin with Imrartiat. 

You fet out by infinuating, that we have been always partial 
to the Wartons. But partiality is fometimes founded on trath, 
You are “ furprifed to find, that we attack the anonymous au- 
thor of the Od/ervations, for his /currility, when you have fo fully 
joftified it by your own.’ ' Yet where is the feurrility in afferte 
ing, that a pamphlet, whofe predominant feature is the grofleft 
abufe, abounds with ill-manuers and malignity ? If, to ufe our 
own expreffions, a writer is captious and /currilous, it is the bufi- 
nefs.and the duty of a Reviewer, to tell this to the world. On 
the prefent occafion we have perhaps been fuperabundantly mild, 
and have ufed much more lenity than the character of the work ei- 
ther diétated or deferved.— You next attack our veracity. We had 
faid, that the anonymous Od/ervator declares Mr. Warton to be 
ignorant of ancient and. modern languages, to have confulted no 
manuicripts, and probably to be an Irifhman. You reply, ¢ The 
Ob/ervator fays no fuch thing; I appeal to his book.’ We re- 
tort your reply : the Od/ervator has thrown all thefe reflections. 
en Mr. Wayon; we appeal to hisbook. Thefe indeed are fome 
of the gentleft terms in which the Od/erwator has infulted Mr. 
Warton. He has ftudioufly colleéted every virulent and ground 
lefs afperfion, which might tend to fhake Mr. Warton’s credit as 
a‘ literary-hiftorian, his reputation as a fcholar, his fkill as a 
eritic, and his honour as a gentleman.: Inftead of wielding the 
polithed weapons of liberab criticifm, he has.all the ferocity, yet 
without the dexterity, of an American foalper. We here repeat 
our aflertion, that in fome editions of the Maceronics, Merlia 
Coceaie has been called Martin, And, to the beft of our recol- 
lection, Martin will be found:in an edition which followed, in 
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eneor two years, that of N. Bevilaqua, at Venice, in 1564. 
Here you very unfairly pafs over our other reafon in juftification 
of Mr. Warton, for calling him Martiz; for we reafonably 
fuppofed, that this might have been a very eafy flip of the prefs 
for Merlin.. You blame us for faying, with Mr. Warton, that 
the Italian and Tufcan are different languages. ‘* O learn- 
ed Reviewers! -thus to fubjeé&t yourfelves. to the ridicule of 
every Italian fcholar !? Without repeating our arguments, which 
fufficiently fhewed that thefe two languages were different from 
each other in the hands of Coccaie, we beg leave to introduce 
to your acquaintance one Fabricius, a critic of the moft deep and 
extenfive learning; who, in defcribing Coccaie’s poem, ‘calls 
it* Poema Latinum ludicrum, quod Italicis er Errusets vo- 
eibus, interdum rofticis, mixtum et variatum, &c.’ Bist. Men. 
et Inrim. Lat. vol. v. p. 211. You add, that. either we, or 
Mr, Warton, have called Folengo, Foleng:o. Indeed ?) What 
dunces muft we all be, to have omitted the little confequential 
vowel i, efpecially in’a name of fuch celebrity | You tell us that 
we pilfered our knowledge of Meflen Jordi from the Memoires of 
Petrarch. Suppofing this to have been the cafe, where is the 
harm of having procured intelligence from a writer of fuch re- 
fpectable authority ? But we muit now difcover, whence you 
pilfered your knowledge of Meffen Jordi. It was from a Letter 
figned Verax, in the Gevtleman’s Magazine of laft November, 
You call the wHote, that is, the body or fubftance of Mr; 
Warton’s Hiftory, a fucceffion of extrinfic and unimportant 
parts ; and you cenfwre us for affirming, that the anonymous 
Ob/ervator does not comprehend this wHots. Here you are per- 
fectly unintelligible. But if we underftand you at all, you here 
eonfound the buttrefs with the. buildmg, and the drapery with 
the figure. You correct us for having urged, that the Od/erva- 
tor’s objections do not affect the general merit of Mr. Warton’s 
work. ‘ Does not ignorance of ancient poetry affect the general 
merit of the hiftorian ? Do not repeated falfehoods detected, af- 
fect his credit ? Do not perpetual blunders prove his inaccuracy 
and negligence? De not frequent plagiarifins affect his inte- 
grity ?? Perhaps our decifions are as authoritative, at leaft ae 
uttable, as thofe of ImparTrat: and it is our opinion, that 
Mr. Warton has not betrayed an ignorance of ancient poetry. If 
he has falfehoods, they are not repeated, nor, as webelieve, in- 
tentional. He may have been guilty of blunders, but they are 
neither perpetual nor important. He may have his inaccuracies 
and his negligences : but is it impoffible, that a work of fuch a 
tength and of fuch a: nature, thould be totally free from petty 
miftakes and flight mifreprefentations. His plagiarifms, tf any, 
will be found to dwindle into accidental or unavordable coitici- 
dences, In the meantime, you have forgot his. many curious 
difcoveries, -ingenious reflections, and elegant criticifins. ' Inftead 
of inventing or aggravating faults, you fhould have rather ‘ac- 
knowleged, that he has opened new mines of Englih literature ; 
| that 
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that he has explored the progreffions of genius through the dark- 
eft periods, and that he has ftruck out an original and national 
work, of great labour, learning, tafte, and judgment. _ 

We now proceed to RowLzE10PpHiLus.—By your ftritures on 
Mr. Warton’s pamphlet on Rowley, you" mean indirectly to 
arraign our opinion of that piece ; and ultimately to prove, that 
we have given an injudicious determination concerning the merits 
of Mr. Bryant’s learned performance on the fame fubject. 
You pretend, that Mr. Warton has condefcended to. borrow 
a joke, about a blanket and a rug, from a newfpaper. But 
the ftory alluded to, is jn the Notes to the Dunciad: and 
we apprehend, that this joke confifls in the quicknefs and 
happinefs of his application. You fay, that the author does 
not perform his promife, of fhewing how Chatterton got accets 
to Fuller’s Church Hiftory. Yes, very fully : for he afterwards 
proves, that Chatterton was often admitted to the Oxrp ‘L1- 
Brary at Briftol. You then accufe him of borrowing a hint 
from a learned and ingenious gentleman, that Chatterton was 
very converfantin Fuller. But durely Fuller lies as open to one 
learned and ingenious gentleman, as to another ; more efpe- 
cially he was likely to be known.to Mr. Warton, who appeare to 
have ftudied our ecclefiaftical antiquities. You are unwilling to 
allow, that Chatterton’s modern odes archeologifed, have any 
more refemblance to a chorus in E/a or Goodavyn, than Vettris 
has toa Dancinc Bear. You rather fhould have faid, that 
Caatterton’s modern odes, thus difguifed, prefent us with the idea 
of Veitris attempting to dance like a bear. Mr. Warton is next 
accufed of having itolen from Fawkes and bifhop Percy. If 
the imputation be true, the theft is too infignificant to be men- 
tioned, and might have been the effect of mere inadvertency. In 
printing fome paflages from Gawen Douglas, Mr. Warton feems 
to have given Fawkes’s edition to the compofitors, who appear 
to have taken in that editor’s trite and fhort explanations of old 
Scottifh words, ‘adhering to the bottom of the text.—At length 
comes the decifive ftroke, for which all thefe pedantic and puny 
cayils have been: fo profufely beftowed upon Mr. Warton’s 
pamphlet. ‘ I well knew, the [Mr. Bryant’s] Od/ervations would 
meet with no quarter in the Critical Review. But the editors. of 
that work muft blufh, when they read the.criticifm in another 
Review, publifhed at the fame time.by a.gentleman of real abili- 
ties and impartiality, who does not fubtlitute general abufe for 
critical remarks, nor mifquote for the purpofe of mireprefenta- 
tion.” Rather blufh, Rowtegiopuitus ! Bluth alfo, Impar- 
TIAL, if any faint ftruggles of fenfibility,. any ideas of impar- 
tiality, yet remain! . You have both been clearly ciasitelicar 
thofe crimes, with which you have fo unjuftly charged 3 
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